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“Mr. Watts-Ditchfield is before all things a practica 
preacher. He goes straight to the central facts of religion 
and life. The large congregations who listened to him during 
that mid-February week will be glad to possess the ad- 
dresses in permanent form, and the vicar’s many admirers 
among Churchmen and Nonconformists will recognize that 
he has put his best work into these meditations. . . . 

“ He has rendered to his generation far higher service by 
deeds than by words, and because of his practical experience 
every one of these sermons possesses a unique value. 

“Christian workers in great cities will find help on every 
page.”’—British Weekly. 


“Mr.Watts-Ditchfield has some excellent lessons to enforce, 
as in those chapters which deal with the civic duty of the 
Churchman, and in that which deals with the real difficulty 
in finding candidates for the ministry of the Church. The 
book is good.’’"—Church Times. 


“The closing sermons, which deal with ‘ After Death,’ 
are intensely solemn and moving. They deal with many 
questions connected with life after death, for which men are 
ever looking for an answer, and in these pages they will find 
light and leading. Mr. Watts-Ditchfield’s style is fresh, open, 
frank, and unconventional. He quickly gets to the heart of 
things.”—Record. 


“ Handles the difficult subject of ‘The Hereafter’ in a 
helpful manner,.”—Presbyterian, 
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To my Wife 


WHO HAS COUNTED IT NOT DEAR TO SACRIFICE 

MUCH OF THE COMFORT OF HER OWN HOME LIFE, 

IF ONLY MEN MIGHT BE WON TO Gop, AND sO 

THE HOMES OF HER SISTERS BE MADE THE 
HAPPIER, 





PREFACE 


THE issue of a third edition of this little volume ren- 
ders it possible to review and revise many of the 
methods advocated in previous editions, and thus, in 
some degree, to adapt them to the rapidly altering 
conditions of large classes of the manhood of the na- 
tion. The Author trusts that by God’s blessing this 
book may again prove helpful to that increasing class 
of clergy who are labouring to reach the men of their 
parishes. The methods sketched are not mere 
theories, but such as have been proved in practice to 
work well and successfully, not only in the parishes 
of the writer, but alsoin many others where they have 
been adopted. 

The object of this book is to deal with ‘‘ Work among 
Men,” from a parochial standpoint, and to show how, 
in connexion with the Church, a perpetual Mission 
‘amongst men can, by God’s blessing, be carried on 
with success. 

For years ‘‘ Children’s work’ has been put in the 
forefront of the Church’s work, and ‘“‘ Men’s Work” 
relegated to the background. This policy has 
not been successful. In our visiting how seldom 
do we find an adult who as a child was not a 
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Sunday-school scholar. The Masses are outside our 
Churches, and yet practically all of them were 
taught in our Sunday Schools! This fact renders it 
advisable that our methods should be readjusted. 
The children are with us for an hour on Sunday, and 
perhaps for an hour at the Band of Hope or Guild, but 
during the rest of the week frequently the influence 
of the home is either hostile or indifferent. Under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that the example 
of the home prevails, and the child drifts away to swell 
the ranks of the lapsed. But if we reach the man, the 
head of the house, then the whole tone of the home is 
changed, the wife is also likely to be soon won over, and 
the Sunday School then becomes the auxiliary and 
not the substitute for Home religion. Surely this is 
the Scriptural method! The men of Ephesus were as 
difficult to reach as the men of London are to-day, but 
St. Paul did not despair of the men and commence 
with the children. The best gift to a child is a Chris- 
tian father rather than a Sunday-School teacher, and 
a Christian Home in preference to a Guild. 

The wonderful progress and the growing power of the 
Church of England Men’s Society is rapidly removing 
thestigma that the Churchdeals mainly with womenand 
children and is indifferent to the evangelization of men, 
but very much more waits to be done before the whole 
Church rises initsmight and says, “‘ The manhood of 
England must and shall be won for Christ.” 

To, induce men to become members of a Men’s 
Service is good, but it is not the goal. A Men’s Service 
is only successful in the highest sense when it becomes 
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he door through which men pass into Communion with 
Christ and His Church. Methods, which by God’s 
blessing have resulted in this end being reached, are 
here set forth. May they lead to many more men 
throughout the land being won to God and His Church. 
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I 
Some Difficulties in the Way 


“ Now therefore, behold, the cry of the children of Israel is 
come unto me ; and I have also seen the oppression wherewith 
the Egyptians oppress them. 

** Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
that thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt.” —Evxodus iii. 9, 10. 


‘* The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. 

“* Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
‘shall be made low: and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain.”—Jsaiah xl. 3, 4. 


“* Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
and streams in the desert. 

“‘ And the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water: in the habitation of dragons, 
where each lay, shall be grass with reeds and rushes. 

** And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be 
called The way of holiness ; the unclean shall not pass over it ; 
but it shall be for those: the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein.” —Isaiah xxxv. 6, 7, 8. 

“ All things are possible to him that believeth.” 

—S. Mark ix. 23. 


Two skilful engineers had been sent to explore the path across 
the Alps, and to do whatever could be done in the removal 
of obstructions. They returned with an appalling recital of 
the apparently insurmountable difficulties of the way. ‘Is 
it possible,”’ inquired Napoleon, “ to cross the pass ?” “ Per- 
haps,” was the hesitating reply; “it is within the limits of 
possibilities.” ‘‘ Forward then,” was the energetic reply. 
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FISHERS OF MEN 


Some Difficulties in the Way 


Men not Reached—In East London.—That men 
need to be won by the Church is only too evident, for 
whether we turn to the large manufacturing towns or 
to agricultural hamlets, we find ‘‘ men absent ’’ is the 
prevailing condition. Even where there is what is 
termed a flourishing church, it is often found that the 
proportion of men who attend is at best ten or fifteen 
per cent. of the adult male population of the parish. 
The present Bishop of London, a very high authority 
on this question, is of opinion that not more than one 
per cent. of the male population of the East End of 
London attend any place of worship. This opinion is 
shared by many of those brought into touch with the 
masses. 

London is the centre of the Christian life of the world, 
the home of the great Missionary and Bible Societies, 
the city to which some of the greatest preachers of the 
age gravitate, and yet it is estimated that fully three 
millions of its people are never to be found within 
church, chapel, or mission hall. 
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In Other Parts of the Country.—To show that 
this state of indifference or hostility to the Church is not 
confined to London, but is widespread over the country, 
it may be mentioned that so far as communicants of 
the Church of England are concerned the greatest num- 
ber in proportion to population is to be found in the 
diocese of Hereford, that being fourteen per cent., the 
lowest in Durham, with only four per cent. London 
and Manchester, strange to say, are alike with five per 
cent., whilst Southwark has five and a half per cent. 

Why are the great mass of men not reached ? 
Why do they not attach themselves to the Church ? 
These are questions that ought to be faced, and to 
which the correct answer ought to be given. 

Atheismnot Prevalent.—It is not that the masses 
are atheistic or antagonistic to Christianity. From 
being in touch weekly with hundreds of typical London 
working-men, I am convinced that atheism has not 
the hold on the great mass of working-men which many 
suppose. Indifference there is, deep and real, but not 
atheism. The man in the street may airily talk 
“Atheism” and the novice in visiting may be de- 
ceived by some cheap clap-trap gleaned from some 
mate who takes in the Freethinker; but this, nine 
times out of ten, is a mere blind to keep a troublesome 
visitor from getting to close quarters. 

Agnosticism may be, and probably is, increasing 
among the upper and middle classes; but atheism 
has been at a very low ebb since the death of Mr. 


‘Bradlaugh, and the conversion of Mrs. Besant to 


*“ Theosophy.” 
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(Socialism not Immoral.—With regard to Social- 
ism a word must be said. It may be well in view of 
~what follows to state that, personally, I am not a 
Socialist, but I fear that large numbers of well-meaning 
Christians are making a great mistake in confounding 
or connecting Socialism and Infidelity. They are no 
more connected than Liberalism or Conservatism is. 
There can be nothing more wrong morally in the State 
ownership of all things, than there is in its ownership 
of the telegraph and the telephone. It may be un- 
wise and unworkable, but that is very different from 
its being immoral. In the East End the most active 
Socialists are largely Christians, keen Christians and 
- men of unblemished lives and lofty ideals, and to con- 
found the whole movement with infidelity is as unwise 
as it is untrue. Certain advocates of Socialism are 
infidel in mind and teaching, but it is no more fair to 
stamp, in consequence, the whole movement as infidel 
than it would be to regard Christianity as impure 
because of a “ Pigott,’ or untrustworthy because of 
the vagaries of the belief of hundreds of its exponents. 

Can any one read the wonderful testimony of the 

Labour Members of Parliament contained in the two 
pamphlets Labour and Religion (1910), Christ and 
Labour (1911) (published by Hammond, Holborn 
Hall, Clerkenwell Road, price 6d. each net) without 
realizing that whatever opinion may be formed of the 
wisdom of Socialism, the integrity, sincerity and 
moral rectitude of its chief exponents in this country 
is beyond suspicion. 

Striking Evidence.—Much evidence might be ad- 
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duced in support of the contention that the masses 
are not avowedly opposed to Christianity, such as the 
exceedingly small number of children who are with- 
drawn from religious instruction in our day-schools, 
while the keenness for the baptism of children on the 
part of mothers is witnessed on every hand and the 
few, very few, funerals without any religious service is 
known to all men. Again, the very large proportion 
of the Labour Members of Parliament who are active 
workers in connexion with some denomination, is 
another striking proof that the masses are not hostile 
to Christianity as such. 

Prejudice.—While it is clear that such is the case, 
there is often a strong prejudice against the Church 
and against Christian organizations. One day I asked 
a man to come to the Service. Pulling his pipe out 
of his mouth and, looking me full in the face, he said, 
“Tf there’s one thing I hate it’s a parson.’”’ The 
Church and the parson are viewed with suspicion until 
the power of Christ is revealed through both. 

Then, if not greatly influenced by atheism, or even 
opposed to Christianity, the question must be faced as 
to why men do not yield to the influence of the Church ? 
Many and varied are the answers which might be 
given to this question. Each parish has its peculiar 
difficulties. No single answer would be complete. 
We may, however, name some reasons which are so 
far general that they may be called common. 

The Church Partly to Blame.—A brief considera- 
tion of the facts will suffice to show that the Church 
has not, as a rule, laid ttself out to attract and win men. 
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Time for ( Visiting.—Has there not been some 
that “the Church mainly caters for women and 
children.” This is evidenced by the special care 
taken with regard to both these, no doubt, important 
classes of the community. We have held Mothers’ 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, Children’s Services, 
Mothers’ Excursions, but how little has been done 
for the men. Occasionally a Club and Reading 
Room have been opened, but very little effort has 
been put forth to fill them when opened. The 
very time selected by the clergy (perhaps by 
necessity, but, possibly, sometimes by choice) for 
visiting, viz. in the afternoon, absolutely prevents 
their holding intercourse with the husband and elder 
sons. When the Vicar or Curate calls, he only calls to 
see the “‘ missis’’—he’s her parson. Often too, on 
Saturday afternoon, when the man probably is at 
home and might be seen, the clergyman is at home in 
his study, preparing, it may be, a sermon on “I will 
make you fishers of men.” 

Surely it is not too much to expect that, when the 
staff of clergy is sufficient to permit it, one or more 
clergy, instead of remaining in Church to read a lesson, 
on the Sunday morning might be doing more real 
Church work by visiting. There is no time in the 
whole week when men can be more readily reached 
than on the Sunday morning. They are unused to 
being at home, have nothing to do, the public houses 
are closed, and if rightly approached are only too 
pleased to have a chat, even with the “ Parson.”’ I 


A 


occasion given for the assertion so often made, ™ 
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have known many men reached by such means when 
all other methods have failed. 

I trust I may not be misunderstood. I would not 
in any way judge my brethren, knowing full well the 
difficulties of the case. I am only stating what is an 
obvious truth, that from some cause or other, prevent- 
able or otherwise, the Church has made greater efforts 
to reach women and children outside her pale than she 
has ever made to reach the men. Even our tract 
and district visitors call in the day-time, when the men 
are out, and seldom, if ever, in the evening. Men 
who are the most difficult to reach frequently see less 
of the clergy than any other class of the community. 

Unsuitable Services.—The Church has not laid 
itself out to reach men by its services. This subject 
must be treated more fully in a succeeding chapter 
But services are held and sermons are preached which 
are both alike unsuitable for the locality. Services 
are held in which a man from the street is utterly lost, 
and sermons are preached which would have to be 
carefully translated before he could understand half a 
dozen sentences. The Priest-in-Charge frequently 
renders the service in an unmanly sing-song which 
neither carries meaning nor conviction to the heart. 
The comparatively small impression produced on the 
non-churchgoing class throughout the year may be 
gauged, by the drawing up at the end of the year of a 
list of the men won from the streets to God. Such a 
list would give food for thought and surely lead to 
humiliation of soul. 

The unlawful extremes of the Neo-Anglican Party 
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have worked great mischief, while on the other 
hand a careless, slovenly, cold Evangelicanism has no 
attraction for men. They want warmth, light and 
life. We must prove Daubet’s slur to be untrue— 
“as dreary as a Protestant temple ape once a 
week,” ys 


ee : 
Lack of Sympathy:—The Church’s treatment of 


working-men has not been sympathetic. Alas, for the 
lack of sympathy so often shown by our congregations 
to strangers! This is frequently seen :— 

(a) In the reception which the stranger receives when 
entering the Church for the first time. How many 


have been repelled by the cold way in which they have 


been received—no Bible, no hymn-book, no _prayer- 
book, no hand-shake, no welcome. Frequently the 
only time a Church official comes near him is to collect 
his offering or possibly to tell him he isin somebody’s 
pew and must come out. Reverence ought to char- 
acterize all our doings in God’s House, and our 
Churches ought not to be turned into Conversation 
Halls, but surely a middle course could be followed 
by which men and women frequenting our Churches 
could be made “at home.’”’ The complaint respect- 
ing the reception men get, or rather do not get, when 
they attend Church should be removed. But again 
lack of sympathy is shown— 

(b) In the exclusion of working men from office. 
Would it not be well to return to the idea of the 
primitive Church with respect to qualifications for 
office in the Church—“men filled with the Holy 
Ghost”? If this were so, working-men would not 
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be relegated to only one kind of Church work. 
All, even the highest post, would be open to them. 
But we do not choose our officials thus. As we 
go through the list of laymen on the committee 
of the C.M.S., C.P.A.S., S.P.G., and other Church 
Societies, we do not find names of working-men. 
Surely there are Church working-men able to do for 
the Church the work which Burns, Crooks, Ramsay 
Macdonald and a host of others have done for their 
trade unions. Such men find their place in Parlia- 
ment, but with the exception of Mr. George’Lansbury, 
M.P.,and possibly one or two others, where are they 
found in the House of Laymen? Yet our Church is 
supposed to be the most democratic in Christendom. 
The way working-men are ignored and passed over for 
the possessors of wealth and position is a great hind- 
rance to ever reaching working-men in large masses, 
and at least to some extent accounts for their alienation 
from the National Church. Over thirty out of the 
forty Labour Members of Parliament are avowedly 
professing Christians and are connected with some 
Christian organization, but out of that number only 
one is a Churchman. Why ? 

Exodus of Middle Class.—Another difficulty is 
raised by the exodus of the upper and middle classes 
into suburbs, leaving the parishes, where they have 
made their wealth, with no means to grapple with the 
seething masses left behind. If only a few godly 
wealthy families would come in from the suburbs and 
live in some wretched parish for the sake of One Who 
left His Home for them what a blessing they would 
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prove, and what a blessing they would bring down 
upon themselves. Many a family who cannot go to 
China or Uganda, can go to Whitechapel, Bermondsey, 
or Spitalfields. A man’s religion ought to be considered 
as well as his business and his comfort. 

But even if the Church always gave a warm welcome 
to men there would still remain other obstacles of a serious 
nature, 

(Sunday What a hindrance is to be found in the 
kind of day ‘which Sunday ts rapidly becoming ! 

(a) Aday of pleasure. There are thousands in Eng- 
land in the upper classes, where fifty years ago 
there were only scores, who now devote their Sun- 
days exclusively to worldly amusements. In the 
working classes such men may be counted by the 
million. The National Sunday League’s efforts are 
proving a greater and greater hindrance, not only to 
worship, but to the observance of any Rest Day at all. 
The railways are lending their powerful aid by allow- 
ing excursions to be run ata cheaper rate than on the 
week days. The Theatres and Music Halls with so- 
called Sacred Concerts on behalf of Charity have 
lately been reinforced by the Cinematograph Exhi- 
bitions which are now to be foundeverywhere. Within 
one hundred yards of the Elephant and Castle is a 
miniature Fun City and a cinematograph show 
crowded to the doors every Sunday. 

(6) Aday of tow. What a huge Sunday Labour Army 
we have! The liquor traffic alone is responsible for 
nearly half a million workers on the Lord’s Day. What 
an argument for Sunday closing! Railways employ 
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another quarter of a million. Then let us remember 
the large numbers engaged in the post office, on trams, 
cabs, motor cars and ’buses, boats, in addition to men 
following such occupations as costers. It is computed 
that onein eight of the adult male population is at work 
on the Lord’s Day, designed by God to be a universal 
Day of Rest. Labour on Sunday is rapidly increasing, 
not merely owing to work caused by those whose Sun- 
days are days of mere pleasure, but also in large areas 
by the work and competition of foreigners. They, as 
a rule, take no cognizance of the Sabbath. It is to 
them another day for work. Thus their example, even 
if it does not excite their English brethren to work, 
tends to demoralize any idea which may still linger 
in their minds regarding the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day. Then again men are influenced by the Sunday 
newspapers, now so commonly read. We only have 
to turn out ona Sunday morning, and following the cry 
of the newspaper lads, watch them on their rounds, to 
realize what a circulation these papers have. Is it 
not a startling fact that the newspaper with one of the 
largest circulations in England is Lloyd’s Sunday 
edition? Surely a fact like this speaks volumes, and 
is well worthy of careful thought. 

(c) A day of mere vest. ‘‘ Where does father go 
on Sunday?” I said to a child. “He goes to 
bed, sir,’ was the answer. Can one wonder at 
this, remembering the long hours of labour which 
many have from Monday morning until Saturday 
night. These not only prevent them from attending 
any week-night meeting, or services, but render them 
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unwilling to take the trouble of dressing or going out 
on a Sunday ? 

Another hindrance is found in the home and life of 
tens of thousands of our working-men ! bg: 
_ Is this home and life of a character to raise or debase 
men, toallure them toa place of worship or drive them 
to a public-house ? Take London as an illustra- 
tion ! 


Overcrowding—The overcrowding and wretched+ /4 
: > ts A "ewe 
ness. . How terrible is the overcrowding in our great * 


cities ! 

Wretched Homes—Twelve to a Room—High 
House Rent.—It is appalling to think of the large num- 
bers in London living amid over-crowded conditions 
and that the lives of thousands are spent in single 
rooms. Beds are let for eight hours at a time to 
different persons and are thus occupied day and 
night ; in some cases it is common for people to sleep 
under the bed. Take these cases, stated in a series of 
articlesin aleading daily paper. (1) In one home (a one- 
roomed “ home ’’) the dead body of a child was placed 
until morning upon the only shelf in the house, where 
food was kept. (2) In another case the family sat up 
all night to keep the rats off the dead body of a child. 
(3) An application was made for a closing order in 
respect to houses where the rats had made large holes 
in the rooms, and it was stated in evidence that in 
one of the rooms children had to take turns to keep 
awake during the night to prevent the rats attacking 
the others in their sleep. (4) Consider the case of a 
woman, aged seventy-five years, who died in a back 
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parlour, when the coroner’s officer stated that “all 
he had found in the room was a lot of old rags covered 
with vermin. He had got covered himself. The room 
was in a shocking condition. It was abominable. 
There was bread and butter on the table, but it was 
also covered with vermin.’’ These cases are not iso- 
lated or far-fetched. London is so huge that the model 
dwellings and County Council scheme have not yet 
touched the fringe. Take a case I came across the 
other day, of two families living in rooms next to each 
other, in both of which the father and mother were 
totally blind, and in one case the wife was stone deaf 
as well. Imagine the bringing-up of the children under 
such circumstances! We have families of ten and even 
twelve occupying one room for all purposes—eating, 
sleeping, working. High house rent has much to 
answer forin London. Take the case ofa house referred 
to by Mr. Arthur Sherwell in his striking account of 
Life in West London. The front cellar kitchen, very 
damp and dirty, was occupied by a family of eight 
persons. The man and wife worked at tailoring, using 
the same room, and the rent was 4s. 6d. a week. The 
back cellar kitchen, miserable, small, and dark, was 
occupied by three persons (man, wife, and lodger) and 
the rent was 2s. 6d. per week. The ground floor, con- 
sisting of a small shop and two small parlours, was 
occupied by a family of six persons—man, wife (tailors), 
and four children, at arent of 14s. per week. The occu- 
pants and rents of the other rooms in this house were as 
follows :— 
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Rent per 
Occupants. week, 
1st floor front (1 room) man and wife. . . . 7s. 
ee en DACK ae man, wife and daughter . 5s, 6d. 
2nd ,; front of man, wife and 5 children. 6s. 6d. 
BP DACK x man, wife and 2 children. 5s. 
Top ,, front s man, wife and 1 child . 5s. 6d. 
Se se CACIE ae man, wife and 2 children. 4s. 6d. 


Expectation of Lifein varying Localities.—Over 
forty people in the house, and yet for all these persons 
only onew.c., and the tank of that leaking and hardly 
ever fit for use, and yet the total rent {2 15s. per week 
or £143 per annum. When single rooms are let at 
5s. 6d., and even 8s. each, it is seen how the ordinary 
working-man cannot possibly provide decent ac- 
commodation for his family. How detrimental all 
this is to the welfare of the people may be illustrated 
by a comparison drawn recently by Sir Shirley Mur- 
phy, the great authority onsuch subjects in London. 
He said a child born at Hampstead had an expectation 
of living 50°8 years, whereas a child born at Southwark 
had only an expectation of living 36°5 years, or 14°3 
years less than the child born at Hampstead. But 
note the fact that while Hampstead has an acreage of 
2,245 acres and a population of 85,510, Southwark has a 
population of I91,951 with an acreage of only 544, 
How destructive of decency and morality, and what a 
great hindrance to all moral and spiritual work ! ” 

Irregularity of Employment.—The difficulty is 
tremendously increased by the roving kind of exis- 
tence which so many lead—here to-day, gone to- 
morrow. It is estimated that some 300,000 men 
in London are mere odd jobbers, going from job 
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to job, and removing almost incessantly their hand- 
ful of furniture. This class is by no means entirely 
composed of ne’er-do-wells. Day by day as com- 
petition becomes keener, older men are more and 
more superseded by younger, and when once a man is 
turned adrift in this manner it is most difficult for him 
to find a permanent situation. The following words by 
a socialist very graphically describe a condition which 
I have over and over again witnessed. He says, speak- 
ing of such a man, that it means “ gradually to sell or 
pawn the few sticks of furniture which convert the single 
room into a home; to blister the feet in walking in 
search of work, while hope deferred makes the heart 
sick, and want of nourishment enfeebles the frame ; 
to see your wife sinking for lack of food, and send your 
children to school without breakfast ; to know that as 
you grow each day more gaunt in face, more shabby in 
appearance, more emaciated in physique, there is 
less and less chance of obtaining employment; to 
return, faint and footsore, after a long day’s tramp, 
and hear those you love best on earth crying for food ; 
to ponder, in cold and hunger, whether the theft, 
which would save your family from starvation is a 
crime or a duty; to be restrained from suicide only 
by the certainty that your death must drive your 
helpless daughter to swell the ghastly army of de- 
graded womanhood ; to feel drawing ever nearer the 
day when you will be driven alone into the living tomb 
of the work house ; to feel through all this that you 
have done nothing to deserve it.” 

Home Workshop—Sweating—Trades Board 
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Act.—(c) Home the workshop. Articles of almost all 
kinds are now made in the houses of the people, and 
often in rooms not one quarter large enough for the 
human beings that occupy them. Yet these rooms are 
made into workshops for mantle-making, boot- 
making, and tailoring, and wages are paid which 
are altogether inadequate. How few of us, as we use 
a match, realize the lot of the matchbox maker, yet 
just the part which slides into the cover—the bottom 
-and the four sides held together by pasted blue paper, 
are paid for at the rate of one thousand and eight for 
sixpence. This is done in my own parish in the homes 
of the people. Again, a blouse is made for 1}d., and 
if we continued at this work fourteen or fifteen hours 
daily, we should understand how, when Sunday comes 
round, such people are not to be found in Church. In 
1902 I organized an Exhibition in our Church Buildings 
of all the trades represented in our parish. This 
Exhibition of sweated articles made at prices such as I 
have quoted was visited by the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales, and other well known leaders of Society who 
were shocked at the terrible conditions of labour which 
this exhibition revealed and which indirectly led to the 
organization of a similar one in Berlin, where the wages 
paid for this kind of work are worse than in London. 
This was followed by that held in the Queen’s Hall, 
London, and organized by the Daily News. Since then, 
however, the Trades Board Act has come into opera- 
tion and is dealing with four of the worst ‘‘ Sweated ”’ 
trades. Matchbox-making, bespoke tailoring, chain- 
making, and certain kinds of lace. It is believed and 
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hoped that under this Act a gradual improvement 
will be apparent in the lot of thousands of these badly 
paid and hard worked men and women. 

Loafers.—The large number of loafers, ne’er-do- 
wells are perhaps the most difficult of all classes to 
reach, although a fourpenny bed will make them reli- 
gious for a night. 

Early Marriages.—These are numerous and 
improvident. Not long ago, on a Thursday morning, 
a young fellow was shown into my study. He 
wanted relief for himself and wife. The man was 
eighteen and the wife seventeen! How long had 
they been married? Since the Saturday before. 
And such marriages are by no means uncommon, 
and in their train they bring wretchedness for hus- 
bands, wives, and children. 

London’s Invasion.—The inexperience of Lon- 
don life of the thousands upon thousands who year by 
year come up from every town and almost every ham- 
let throughout the land. The cry is “ To London!” 
and to London they come. A London lawyer recently 
advertised for a clerk at £70 per year. He received 
1,300 applications, of which over one thousand came 
from the country. In every sphere of life there is the 
same eagerness to get to London, and when at last 
London is reached, the disappointment is often very 
keen. Who can say how many in a single year are 
ruthlessly pushed to one side by the keenness of the 
competition, and then sink never to rise again ! 

Thus the man who in the country was often a factor in 
Church affairs goes down unnoticed in the life of London, 
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The Alien Problem.—The Alien problem from 
a National standpoint is grossly exaggerated. The 
percentage of aliens to the total population of Great 
Britain, is one of the lowest of European coun- 
tries, but in the East End of London it is higher than 
in any other centre of population. In certain dis- 
tricts of Stepney, Whitechapel and Spitalfields, 
the population is almost entirely Alien, and frequently 
not an English family will be found in street after 
street, so that even all legal and municipal notices are 
printed in Yiddish. This Foreign Colony presents 
peculiar difficulty to the Incumbents of the parishes. 
concerned. The non-recognition of Sunday, with its 
continuance of work and of trading, tends to adversely 
influence the tone of the parish. The fearful over- 
crowding enables the owners of houses to increase rent 
with a decrease of accommodation while the wages 
paid and received by Aliens is another factor in the 
breeding of poverty stricken homes among both Jews 
and Gentiles. Against this, however, must be placed 
certain traits of characer which are alltothe good. As 
a rule the Alien is steady and industrious, and he can 
be relied upon to do his work. He does not drink, 
and never has a ‘“‘ Black Monday.” He is punctual 
and painstaking, and is devoted to his children. In- 
fant mortality is lower by nearly forty per cent. among 
the Alien population than amongst their English con- 
temporaries. The Alien is, on the whole, law abiding, 
and he is becoming more so. In 1910 there were only 
2,271 convictions in Great Britain, against 4,396 
in 1904, and these ranged from the ordinary charge of 

i) 
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drunkenness to those of a graver sort, but, it is well to 
note that of these nearly one third were Americans, 
There is little doubt that in a few but clearly defined 
districts the Alien problem is one awaiting solution. 
That it must be solved, not merely on political or 
economic lines, but on Christian, is certain. The old 
Jewish law insisted on love to the Alien as to the 
home-born (Lev. xix, 34), and this was upheld and 
strengthened by the parables of our Lord, but still 
more by the fact of the Incarnation and of the Atoning 
work on the Cross. Surely to the Christian no boun- 
daries of race, colour or language are known, and the 
Church which sends out her Missionaries to the far 
ends of the World, cannot shirk her duty to the “ Alien 
and the Anarchist” living under the shadow of the - 
Cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Christian’s duty 
is not either to send them out of the country or to shoot 
them, but to make them the Disciples of the Lord. 
Such a task must be undertaken by the whole Church 
and not merely left to the parochial Incumbent. 

The temptations— 

(1) Drink.—There are still some ninety thousand 
public houses in the United Kingdom, each a centre, 
more or less, of degradation and vice. One night 
spent amid the sights and sounds of a pot-house 
in a lowneighbourhood is enough to demoralise either 
man or woman, but to be there night after night 
seems almost to close the gates of heaven, beyond the 
hope of their everre-opening. And this evil is increased 
by the many so-called political clubs, which are for the 
most part simply “ drinking hells,” A balance-sheet 
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of one of these seen some time ago revealed £52 as the 
sum expended for political purposes and £6,300 received 
at the bar. Frequently open all night, Sunday as well 
as week-day, and with scarcely any police supervision, 
they become a curse even greater than the average 
public-house. : 

(2) Impurity.—The crowded homes render de- 
cency of living almost impossible, while the streets 
swarm with temptations both coarse and subtle. 

(3) Gambling.—How prevalent gambling has 
become is well known to every Christian worker, 
Almost every workshop makes its pool, and young 
fellows are ruined wholesale in every district. Curb- 
Bookmakers, as the men are known who receive the 
bets, guarded by their scouts and often winked 
at by the friendly ‘‘ Bobby,” are the pests of our 
street corners and factory doors. Between twelve and 
two o’clock in the middle of the day these lurking 
scoundrels may be seen receiving the betting slips from 
men and women and often from mere children. The 
recent Betting Act has done something to put an end 
to “ Betting Shops ” but no real progress will be made 
in purifying our English Sport until the publication of 
Tips and Betting News is declared illegal. 

(4) Crime.—What a city of crime London is ! 
Think of the fifty thousand police charges ; of the 
thirty thousand fallen women ; of the ten thousand 
new criminals every year! All this is aggravated by 
the fact that one side of London rolls in wealth and 
the other is sunk in poverty. Think of the million 
people living in families, whose average income from 
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all sources does not amount to a pound a week. How 
this sin and poverty breeds sin and poverty, and multi- 
plies and multiplies, and is not merely not making 
for righteousness, but actively opposed to it ! 

What permanent religious hold can one expect to 
have on this class, surrounded as it is on all sides by the 
terrible temptations of drink, lust, and gambling? In 
many of our streets is it not true that only two or 
three nominal Christians are to be found while all the 
rest are living carelessly and indifferent to the claim 
of God and the Church? In one street in my parish 
when first visited, teeming, as it was, with human life, 
only three people were found who had even occasionally 
entered either church, chapel, or mission hall. What 
is there to elevate, amid so much to debase? 
Even the cheap literature which abounds becomes 
frequently an engine of destruction! Where purity is 
most needed, filth at the cheapest possible rate is 
abundantly supplied. 

Bright Side of the East End.—Care must how- 
ever be taken not to lend countenance to the pre- 
vailing error that the East of London is simply a 
great sink of iniquity, with scarcely any redeeming 
features. ‘‘ And does your wife ever go out alone?” 
said a lady recently. This expresses the general view, 
which is altogether wrong. That in the aggregate there 
is more crime and more destitution than elsewhere in the 
country is perhaps the truth, but in many districts the 
artisans are as steady and reliable as any of the picked 
workmen of Lancashire or Yorkshire. The East End 
has problems great and seemingly unsolvable, but it is 
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far, very far, from being the universal sink that it is 
too often deemed to be. The majority of the men are 
sturdy and independent, and they are also possessed 
of a wit which the struggle for bare existence has not 
destroyed, but has made even keener. 

Difficulties of the West End.—These are some 
of the difficulties in the East End and also in the large 
provincial towns of the North and Midlands, but they 
are not those which reach the clergy in the richer 
parishes nor do they apply to any great extent in small 
and country parishes. Both of these have their 
peculiar difficulties. In the richer parish the immoral 
life is made all the easier to live by means of wealth, 
and nothing can redeem such a life, other than that 
Gospel which is the Power of God. The West End to- 
day is not the West End of twenty-five years ago. The 
rich man to-day lives a very different life from that of 
his father. He lives a more luxurious life, a life of 
greater ease. His time is not now divided between 
his town and country house, but heroves the country 
and he is now the occupant of the motor car, the hotel 
and the restaurant, rather than of ahome. If he has 
not joined a week-end party, he dines at the Savoy or 
Carlton on the Sunday night if he has taken the precau- 
tion to book a table weeks before, or otherwise he would 
have no chance of securing one, so crowded are these 
fashionable resorts on the Lord’s Day. Thus heisnow 
far more difficult toreach. In a sense he is in no one’s 
parish and yet in every one’s parish. Here is a problem 
indeed and one worthy of the consideration of a Round 
Table Conference of representative West End clergy. 
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The statement of two influential Japanese gentlemen 
that, after spending two years in England largely in 
the houses of the rich, they had never in any one family 
observed anything either on Sunday or weekday 
which led them to think that any member of that family 
was a Christian, or a believer and worshipper of God, 
is a statement calculated not only to humble every 
Christian worker but one which should lead to careful 
thought and action such as, by God’s blessing may 
effect a change in the richer districts of the land. 
But again there are men bearing a good moral 
character, philanthropic, keenly interested in the 
social and political welfare of the nation and yet not 
Christians. They have imbibed new ideas as the result 
of advanced scholarship, discoveries in science, greater 
knowledge of history and ancient literature, and in 
consequence have been moved from the older presenta- 
tion of various Articles of Belief, forgetting that the 
Belief may be right while the presentation of it has 
been wrong. This point of view has to be realised 
and met. The criticism of the writer of ‘‘ Commerce 
and Christianity ’’ may have greatly exaggerated and 
may have been entirely wrong, but his statement em- 
bodies the thought of large numbers of the more edu- 
cated classes. He says (page 5) “‘ You have on one 
hand an Evangelical section, still maintaining its 
doctrinal fervour seemingly by shutting its eyes and 
stopping its ears to all that is advanced and authorita- 
tive in the intellect of the time; and at the other ex- 
tremity there is a militant sacerdotal party, building 
up a huge fabric of learned superstition on a basis which 
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the Sacerdotalists themselves will be the first to declare 
has nothing to do with intellect or reason, but is purely 
a matter of faith and Church authority. In the one 
case, the zeal appears to the onlooker to be the outcome 
of a shrinking from light and knowledge ; in the other 
it is based on a legacy of superstition from the past.” 
But whatever the cause may be the fact remains that 
in a large number of cases the children of godly parents 
among the richer and more intellectual classes, have 
been and are drifting away from our Church organiza- 
tions. 

Work in the Country.—The difficulties of the 
Church in the country districts are quite different from 
those of either the West or East End of a great city. 
The isolation, the monotony, the small incentive to 
help a man to be at his best, all make the path of the 
clergy difficult and dangerous. He is apt to become 
egotistical, either a bookworm who cares more for his 
study than the cottager, or on the other hand to deteri- 
orate both intellectually and spiritually. For the vil- 
lager the Church life is dull, heavy and monotonous 
compared with its life ina town. There is no enthusi- 
asm begotten of large numbers and apparently great 
success. The Vicar is naturally more at home socially 
and intellectually with the squire or the well-to-do 
resident than with the labourer, and even this brings, 
if not distrust, an opinion that the parson is the squire’s 
man. In certain respects Church work is as difficult 
as that in the towns, and in other respects, even more 
trying. 

All things possible with God—Liberty for His 
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Children.—In this chapter I have tried to sketch some 
of the difficulties attending work amongst men. They 
are so great and so numerous that one is tempted to 
say, “ It is impossible to surmount them.” But that 
is only when we look down. We must look up and 
see the sun in the heavens pouring the rays of light 
even in the hovels of squalor and misery. ‘“‘ With 
God all things are possible.’ To look down is to see 
sin, ruin and despair; to look up is to see God, life, 
hope. God Himself has set His hand to the salvation 
of man, and He cannot fail. When about my work, 
and when the difficulties seem overwhelming, I am 
often cheered by the command of God to Moses: ‘‘ Come 
now, therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh that 
thou mayest bring forth my people out of Egypt.” My 
people indeed. Slaves, illiterate, down-trodden, poor, 
despised, ill-used, yet ‘“‘My people.” The teeming 
millions of our large cities and the handfuls of men 
and women in scattered hamlets are alike, ‘‘ God’s 
people.” They are His children to whom we must 
go. Moses went and used methods, and those methods 
were no ordinary ones. They were sensational and 
dramatic, but theywere ordained of God to the deliver- 
ance of ‘‘ His people,’’ and so we must go forth. God 
delivers by whatsoever methods He pleases. Some 
were brought to Jesus through the ordinary way into 
the house and He healed them, but when a certain man 
could not reach Jesus that way, but came through the 
roof, He withheld not His blessing. He did not mean 
that all men were to come to Him through the roof, but 
so long as the man came to Him He cared not how he 
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came. So when all these problems arise, which ordinary 
methods do not solve, let usin His name, and His name 
only, try one method after another until we get the 
man to Jesus, either by door, roof, or window ; and 
when Jesus beholds the man thus brought and says to 
him, “‘ Man, thy sins are forgiven thee,” we shall have 
saved a soul from death, and surely we shall have hidden 
a multitude ofsins. Will this be sufficient justification 
of our methods of work ? We leave the answer to God. 


II 
The Kind of Service 


“ There is none other Name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.”—Acts iv. 12. 

“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.”—S?t. John xii. 32. 

“‘ We preach Christ crucified.””—1 Corinthians i. 23. 

“ And the power of the Lord was present to heal them,”’— 
St. Luke v. 17. 


I once heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I 
will go to church no more. Men go, thought I, where they 
are wont to go; else had no soul entered the Temple that 
afternoon. A snowstorm was falling around us. The snow- 
storm was real, the preacher merely spectral; and the eye 
felt the sad contrast in looking at him, and then, out of the 
window behind him, into the beautiful meteor of the snow. 
He had lived in vain. He had not one word intimating that 
he had ever laughed or wept, was married or had ever been in 
love, that he had ever been commended, or cheated, or cha- 
grined. If he had ever lived and acted, we were none the wiser 
for it. The capital secret of his profession—namely, to con- 
vert life into truth—he had not learned. Not one fact in all 
his experience had he yet imported into his doctrine. This 
man had ploughed, and planted, and talked, and bought, and 
sowed, he had read books, he had eaten and drunken, his head 
aches, his heart throbs, he smiles and suffers; yet was there 
not a surmise, a hint, in all the discourse, that he had ever lived 
at all. Not a line did he draw out of real history Emerson. 


II 
The Kind of{Services \ 


A Successful Service.—In sketching the kind of 
service which, by God’s blessing, has been successful 
both in the North and East of London, I am not 
sketching a service of a mere theoretic nature, but 
one which has been proved to be both workable and 
successful. 

Use the Church, not Mission Hall.—What 
kind of sermon and what kind of service will win the 
men? I fear that in many parishes the answer must 
be, “‘ not the kind which is found in the church.” At 
least, they do not win the men at present, for the men 
are not there. Nine times out of ten to ask men to 
attend the ordinary services of the Church would be 
useless for it would be a step too great to be taken all 
at once. In my own case I found that when I asked a 
man to come to church all I got was a shrug of the 
shoulders, with a “‘ Me go to church? NotI!” with 
an emphasis that drove all hope away. But how 
woulda special service do—one which would enable the 
clergy to say, ‘‘Come to the Men’s Service,” and 
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them into church all the same? Mission halls very 
often, even if successful, simply become a kind of 
congregational chapel with a semi-liturgy. An effort 
should be made to get men into church. To do so 
breaks the ice, and lessens the difficulty of inducing 
the men to attend the ordinary services. If a man 
gets “‘ good” at a mission hall, the probability is that 
he will remain there, and not come to church. Again, 
the service in church frequently revives memories of 
early days, and this is of great value. 

Why Men’s Services ?—Clothes Difficulty— 
Wives—Weekly, not Monthly—Put Men first.— 
But if a service for men is held in church it must 
be at once bright, hearty, and homely. There are 
special services for children, mothers’ meetings for 
women, and if these require special treatment, most 
certainly do men. Besides, men soon regard such a 
service as their own, and if they—as many do at first— 
lack a Sunday “ best’ they feel more at home than 
if they were in a mixed audience. Take the case of a 
man who, after many efforts, was induced to attend 
the ordinary service. The next week it was reported 
that he was exceedingly angry, saying that he would 
never enter the church again. On being seen he said 
that he was shown to a seat between two women 
who all through the service did nothing but giggle and 
sneeze, and he said he was not coming again. Upon 
inquiry it was discovered that he worked in a pepper 
manufactory, and he had come in his working clothes. 
Again, strange as it may appear, frequently a manat 
first is most anxious that his wife should not in any 
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way know that he is “ turning religious.’’ He is not 
certain of himself, and he knows that if his wife gleans 
the fact, and he then turns back, he is not likely soon to 
hear the last of it. I have known cases of men who 
have kept secret from their wives for months the fact 
that they were coming to the service. There is also a 
great gain in freedom and brotherliness, which is not 
possible nor desirable in an open service. To be really 
useful the men’s service must be held weekly, and not 
monthly, and if possible never closed summer or winter. 
A month is too long, for impressions soon wear off, 
and men should be got into the habit of regular Sunday 
observance. If it be objected that this debars the 
church from being used for children’s services, it may 
be asked whether the men are not more important than 
the children ? Noone values children’s work more than 
I do, yet I feel more and more strongly the necessity 
of the Apostolic method of regenerating the home 
through the head of the home. The energy of the 
Church has been during the last twenty-five years 
directed upon the children, but with comparatively 
little result. Unless there is the influence and example 
of the parent in the home, a large proportion of the in- 
fluence of the Sunday school is counteracted. Onthe 
other hand, if the father is reached—and I have proved 
it—how much more easily reached and retained are 
the wives and the children. 

The difficulty of the children’s service could be 
removed by occasionally allowing the children to use 
the church and taking the men for that Sunday only 
into the Parochial Hall for a conference on some such 
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subject as “Sunday Trading,” or for a lime-light 
lecture on Church History or to consider some topic 
which cannot so easily be taken in the church. 

NOT for Working-Men.—It is well never to 
announce the service as specially for ‘“‘ working-men,” 
or for any distinctive class of men. The division of 
the classes and masses is so acute to-day that the 
Church should carefully guard against any action 
which might widen the breach. The service must be 
for men, for all sorts and conditions. Shopkeepers, 
labourers, clerks, artisans in a splendid mix-up, 
whereas if the service were for “‘ working-men”’ the 
movement would probably defeat the object in view. 

But a Centre for Work.—Again, let the service 
become something more than a mere gathering of men 
once a week. Let it become the centre from which 
are worked all kinds of organisations, societies, and 
clubs, dealing with men, or, in other words, a church 
mission, within the church, connected with the church 
by the closest of ties. Men who receive a blessing at 
such a service will gladly work in connexion with 
it, whereas at first they may not be prepared to take 
up other branches of Church work. This has been a 
special feature at both Holloway and Bethnal Green. 
Both these services have been well organised, and, 
valuable as the Sunday gatherings have been, they 
have only been one of many schemes united together 
in such a way as to endeavour to cover the whole 
ground of men’s work in their respective parishes. Of 
course the greatest possible care must be taken to 
avoid over organisation or such organisation that in 
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practice becomes itself the end of all work rather than 
a means to an end. 

Such a service for men should be bright, happy, not 
too conventional, yet thoroughly earnest, devotional, 
and in the highest sense religious. The title “‘ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon” is not one to be commended for 
use, appearing, as it does, to suggest what the National 
Sunday League is only too busily engaged in circulating 
—that the chief idea and aim is to make the “ Rest 
Day ”’ pleasant, thus tending directly and indirectly 
to lower the ideal Lord’s Day as a day of worship, 
praise, and prayer. : 

The Aim.—The aim and object of the service should 
be to lead men through Christ to a higher, nobler, 
purer life in God, and to prove that Christianity is not 
a failure, but the one power that can make a true man— 
one who is a gentleman in the highest sense, being all 
he ought to be in himself and doing all he ought to do 
for his brothers. If this ideal is to be maintained the 
service must begin, continue, and end as a religious 
service, and should be of such a nature as to lead the 
men gradually to the other services of the Church. 

Choir—Orchestra.—The service must also be of 
a strictly congregational nature—one in which all can 
join and all can thoroughly enjoy. Great attention 
must be given to the music. A choir of men (not the 
ordinary church choir) should be formed. This has 
been done both at my old and at my present service 
with advantage. The singing should be accompanied 
by the organ and an orchestra. This last caused me 
at first some trouble. I was determined that it should 
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not be simply of a professional nature, but that it should 
serve the double purpose of leading the singing and 
of getting men with instruments to church. So all the 
violins, flutes, etc., in the parish, many of which had 
been laid by for years, were hunted up and dusted, 
with the result that we had—well, an orchestra of 
instruments, if not players. Time and patience, 
however, soon worked wonders, and the orchestra is 
now really an efficient one. The orchestra, except on 
rare occasions, does not play during the service, but sim- 
ply confines its efforts to accompanying the hymns and 
playing avoluntary as the men assemble, and disperse. 

I have heard clergymen say that the orchestra is a 
source of trouble and that its members are keener on 
the musical aspect of the service than the spiritual. 
I can only say that this has not been my experience. 
At Bethnal Green I have obtained some of my most 
earnest confirmees from amongst the members of our 
orchestra, and I have always found them keen, respon- 
sive and obliging, whilst their playing tends to brighten 
the musical portion of the service in a way that nothing 
else can. 

A great mistake was surely made years ago when the 
village orchestras were disbanded and American organs 
were so freely introduced. Anorchestrainterests men, 
finds them something to do during the week, and binds 
them to the Church. It is far better to have twenty 
men with instruments all interested than only one to 
play the organ (and he often a paid official) who 
frequently will either rule everything connected with 
the service or cause serious trouble. 
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Solos.—We usually introduce a solo previous to the 
Address, but when this is done great care should be 
taken to examine the song before it is sung, and thus 
to ensure its being in keeping with the character 
of the service. It is difficult to get a person with a 
really good voice to sing a simple hymn from the 
“Sankey ’’ or some similar collection, though it is 
more effective, and speaking generally, more appreci- 
ated than a selection from an oratorio, especially 
if it has a chorus. Great care, however, ought to be 
exercised lest the idea be given of holding a sacred 
concert or entertainment. At our service, notwith- 
standing orchestra and choir, the men are, after all, 
a choir in themselves. 

Sankey’s Hymns.—We use Sankey’s enlarged 
hymn-book for the simple reason that I do not know 
any other so suitable. It contains over one thousand 
hymns, and includes most of the good old Church hymns 
combined with those of a perhaps less musical and theo- 
logical turn, which, nevertheless, go with a “ swing’”’ and 
which somany menenjoy. Iam aware that objection 
is taken by some to the use of “‘ Sankey,”’ but we must 
remember that there is really no official Church hymn- 
book in existence. We have a Prayer Book, but no 
Church Hymn Book. The so-called Church hymns have 
no more authority than “‘ Sankey,” and when examined 
reveal the fact that they are a mere compilation of 
hymns by authors, some of whom were Romanists, 
Nonconformists, and even Agnostics. There is, there- 
fore, only the question of sentiment, and this ought not 


to stand in the way of the use of a hymn-book, which 
D 
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certainly in practice has been found of great value. The 
somewhat stately grandeur of the tunes used at our | 
ordinary services is not adapted for every parish. 
When we enter an undenominational hall like “ Char- 
rington’s ” we find the thousands of people singing as 
if they enjoyed doing so simply because tunes are used 
which are meant to induce people to sing. For a service 
like this we must have ‘“‘ popular’ tunes. On passing a 
public-house we hear, at the conclusion of the verse 
of a solo, the whole company join most uproariously 
in the chorus. When those men are reached, and 
their hearts are changed, they like to throw their 
hearts as fully into the praise of God as they did into 
the comic song in the old days of their public-house 
life. This may not mean much tous, but Iam certainit 
means very much indeed to the masses whom we want 
to reach. A good plan is to use two hymns with and 
two without a chorus at each. 

Occasionally a brief statement might be ea with 
advantage before the singing of the hymn as to its 
origin or meaning, or some story might be told illustra- 
ting its truth or power. Frequently men have left 
the Church in tears when some verse of a hymn or the 
chorus has been sung without the organ or orchestra. 
The effect of such singing has frequently been almost 
overpowering. 

The Lesson.—A selected lesson is read by one of 
the Committee in turn. The reading of a lesson has 
a wonderfully steadying influence on a man ; for after 
facing five or six hundred men in Church at the lectern 
he must be careful how he lives during the ensuing 
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week. It must be confessed, however, that there are 
few men who have voice and expression sufficient to 
read to the edification of a large body of men, and so, 
of late years, we have tried a plan which is becoming 
increasingly popular at our service. Every other 
Sunday instead of the lesson being read by a member 
of the Committee it is read aloud by all the men to- 
gether, the Vicar reading alternate verses alone. In 
order to pursue this plan it is necessary to supply 
Bibles of the same description to all present so that the 
number of the page may be announced, and thus the 
rapid finding of the chapter facilitated and the place 
found more easily. Men do not like others tosee that 
they do not know in which part of the Bible to look 
for a particular passage. 

to use the oe Book, which is too advanced to be used 
as a fivst Book in mission work of this nature. A 
graduated Prayer Book would be most useful, but in the 
absence of a book of this character a series of short 
forms of service suitable for such a purpose was sub- 
mitted to, and approved by the Bishop of London, and 
we have used these ever since. These are very 
simple and congregational in character, selected 
entirely from the Prayer Book, and consist of four 
“forms.” The first is taken chiefly from the Order for 
Evening Prayer; the second from the Litany, and 


1 Short Liturgies for Men’s Services, compiled by the Author. 
Price 1d., six shillings per hundred; or with the name of 
Church inserted, a penny each for not less than one hundred 
copies, may be obtained at Home Words Office. 
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consists of petitions applicable for men; the third 
from the Ante-Communion service, the majority of the 
men never otherwise hearing the Commandments ; 
while the fourth form is more penitential in character. 
A number of occasional prayers and collects, including 
those for the great festivals are appended. This Form 
of Service is now used at many such services, and has 
been found helpful. On entering the church every man 
receives a copy, and the hearty and reverent manner 
in which they join in the responses is most encouraging. 
Such a form of prayer is far more useful than the 
mere reading of a number of collects by the clergy- 
man in charge. It is a great gain to accustom 
the men to a printed form, to follow it, and above 
all to hear their own voice in prayer and to realize 
that each man must pray for himself and not by 
deputy. The Apostles’ Creed ought, if possible, to be 
said. Immediately following the selected lesson is a 
good time for its insertion. At first, before the men 
are accustomed to the service, perhaps it might be 
omitted. 

The Sermon.—But what of the sermon? Before 
answering this most difficult question may it be 
suggested that some one should assemble the clergy 
together and preach from “ Peter opened his mouth 
and said’’; for, however excellent a sermon may 
be in its matter, if men cannot hear it, well——! 
The sermon ought to be a plain, homely talk, strictly 
of a Gospel character, bearing upon every-day life. 
Its object ought to be to show working-men that the 
Christ of to-day has a message for them, telling them 
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of a Saviour and Gospel to help under all circumstances 
of life. There must not be any sickly sentimentalism : 
but Christ must be preached—not merely Christ 
crucified and dead, but Christ living and active in the 
life of men, now, in the twentieth century. It is the 
Gospel that must be preached, for it is the Gospel 
men need; the pure, simple Gospel as told by 
our Lord in the streets and lanes of Palestine; not 
the Gospel in the language of the school-men, but in 
the language of Him about whom we preach. Would 
that we could tell stories as He did: full of simplicity 
without being weak; full of wisdom without being 
obscure! Men do not want politics in the House of 
God, nor yet do they want what are known as “ social ” 
questions constantly brought before them. 
Religion and Citizenship.—It is true that religion 
ought to be and is connected with these things, and 
it is well to bring this view to the notice of our men. 
At Bethnal Green we generally observe Citizen Sunday 
inthismanner. An address is given on the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship with special reference to the evils of 
sweating, casual labour, bad housing, immorality, in- 
temperance and such like, but great care is taken even 
then to point out that there can be no real reforma- 
tion apart from regeneration. Remove your slum, 
and on its site build your finest model dwellings, and 
bring into them the old tenants of the slum, and unless 
you change their character, you will have slum land 
again in fifty years. Ifa Parliamentary or Municipal 
Election takes place during the year, an address, such 
as I have described, is given on the Sunday previous to 
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it, instead of on Citizen Sunday. In such services we 
find a great opportunity. An invitation is extended to, 
and always readily accepted by his Worship the Mayor, 
the local Members of Parliament, the London County 
Council, the Borough Council and Board of Guardians, 
and the candidates for these offices. Of course, the 
very greatest care is taken to avoid the slightest leaning 
to any one party, political or otherwise. Insistence 
is made on those great moral questions dear to the 
heart of every good man, be he Conservative, Liberal 
or Socialist. Such a service was held on Coronation 
Sunday, attended by the leading men to whom I have 
just referred, and by representatives of the Territorial 
Forces, the Police and Fire Brigade. The church 
was packed to its utmost capacity. 

Much good has resulted from these services. A 
strong and good public opinion has been aroused, and 
much of the bitterness which usually characterises 
political parties has been done away. At one of these 
services, by a strange coincidence, the Chairman of the 
local Liberal Association and a leading Conservative 
were shown into the same seat by a worker, ignorant 
of their identity. The church was so full that the 
stock of hymin sheets was nearly exhausted, and we 
shortly beheld these two men looking over the same 
sheet and singing lustily— 


“We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 


We must be careful, however, not to overdo this 
side of our work, great and good as it is. We must 
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continually remember that “ our greatest aim ought 
to be to bring the claims of Christ to bear on men 
indiyidually, on their life and heart.” 
>ositive truth—Vary the Subjects—Popular 
Préachers—Missionary Topics.—Further, let posi- 
tive truth be taught, but not controversially. In 
addressing large numbers of men of the non-church 
and non-chapel going character, it is not wise to attack 
others from whom we differ. With a settled con- 
gregation this may, under certain circumstances, be 
done with advantage, but not at such a special gather- 
ing as this. Men want the truth preached “as it is 
in Jesus.” Preach this and it must prevail. The 
current thought of to-day disregards any fear of judg- 
ment to come or of hell. The sense of sin is scarcely 
ever apparent even at the deathbed of notorious sinners. 
The wrath of God, the sense of sin, the fearfulness of the 
Judgment Day can only be realised as the Cross is 
realized. It, and it alone, reveals to men, sin as 
God sees it ; the Cross must be lifted up and the Sin 
Bearer uponit proclaimed. As the service is designed 
for all sorts of men, it is desirable that the subjects 
should be very varied, dealing for example one Sunday 
with Christian evidences, the next a straight mission 
talk, the third semi-educational on some Scriptural 
subject, and so on. During the first five minutes in 
each address a direct effort should be made to secure 
the attention of any men who have not been pre- 
viously present. During the service the surplice 
should always be worn. It tends to harmonise the 
service with the ordinary morning and evening services, 
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to which we desire to lead the men from the afternoon. 
It is also well especially at first not to have too many . 
strangers to give the addresses. It is a good thing 
perhaps once a quarter to get a really good man, such 
as the Bishop of London, Ripon, St. Albans, Stepney, 
Oxford, Bishops Taylor, Smith and Welldon, Canons 
Scott Holland, Stuart, Simpson, Prebendary W. H. 
Stone, and the Rev. F. H. Gillingham, the well known 
cricketer. But this wants careful arrangement, for 
the men like to hear the parson they see in their homes 
and in the streets, even if he is not an orator. “A 
parson,” said a man, “‘ asked me to go to church, and 
when I got there he had given the other ‘ cove’ the 
job, and I didn’t like it.” The parish clergyman 
can understand his people as no one else can, and 
he should, in men’s work, not give way too much for 
strangers. In foreign missionary work amongst men 
great care is necessary. Working-men as a rule are 
prejudiced against it, and the best way to overcome 
this feeling is not so much to preach sermons as to get 
some missionary with a good story to come and simply 
tell it. Men like Bishop Tucker, Oluwole, Archdeacon 
Crowther, Dr. Tom Jays, Blackledge of Uganda, the 
Rev. Frank Swainson who has worked among the 
redskins, Dr. Marks of Burmah, and Bishop Mont- 
gomery, soon remove all prejudice, and arouse the 
utmost enthusiasm for missionary work. It is also a 
good plan to arrange for a series of lantern lectures 
during the winter on the week-night, taking care that 
it is made clear that these are for adults, and not for 
children. Gradually the men may be made interested 
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in our Home Mission and other Societies, but nothing 
should be rushed. All these arrangements should be 
considered by the committee. If now and then a 
decision is given which is not altogether wise it is more 
than atoned for by the fact that when decided by the 
committee such schemes always are taken up warmly 
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nes) of Addresses+Length) of Addresses— 
Do ead.—At the same timé'T have tried to make 
the subjects ox titles of sermons as attractive as 
possible. “ Jonah on the down grade,” “ Jonah on 
the up grade,” ‘“‘ Why am I a Christian?” ‘Idols 
up and idols down,” ‘‘ The man amongst the trees,” 
“The man up a tree,” ‘How we got our Bible,” 
“ The man with a temper,” “‘ Long odds, or 400 to I,” 
“Gambling,” ‘“‘ Purity,” ‘‘ England sober—shall it 
be?” “The man with a swift tongue and slow 
feet,” “‘ The man who was not there,” ‘‘ The God- 
man,’ These titlesmay give some idea of the style 
adopted. The only sensational thing about the 
addresses is in the titles ; but, as showing how helpful 
they are, women have told me of their husbands, who, 
to their astonishment, have spent hours over their 
Bibles, trying to find out what the clergyman was 
going to talk about next Sunday. As to the length, 
twenty-five minutes is long enough, although it may 
be safe sometimes to run on to thirty or thirty-five. 
Men who are accustomed to hear political speeches 
of an hour don’t watch the clock if there is anything 


1 Other titles will be found classified at the end of this 
book. 
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to hear worth hearing. The manuscript must be left 
at home. As a rule working-men don’t like and don’t 
think much of a vead sermon. Their trade-union 
leaders can talk without a book, and their parsons 
should, they think, be able, after a University education 
to do what their John Burns or George Lansbury can 
do, who has not had such an advantage. They like 
to be talked to, and not read to. We can hit straight 
and hit hard, but we must not be hard. The hard 
blows must be given in love and sympathy. 

Aim Straight—Illustrate the Subject—Rever- 
ence—Be Warm—Church Teaching.—We must 
remember that we are not preaching in a University 
chapel, nor yet to an ordinary congregation. The 
sermon, which if preached to such a congregation 
would move head and heart, may, if preached at 
a Men’s Service, be a huge failure. John Wesley’s 
were not what would be considered great sermons, 
but they moved the masses by their personal applica- 
tion. Our addresses lose much of their power by too 
great generalization. Our addresses ought not to 
be delivered as to 500 men, but only éo one individual. 
The congregation is not saved in the mass, but as 
individuals, and it is to the individual conscience and 
heart that we must appeal. The preacher must be 
as straight, and direct, and personal as possible. 
He must havea definite aim in theaddress. The man 
who carries off the King’s Prize at Bisley takes aim. 
His rifle is not fired off at random. But are not many 
sermons? A young preacher approached Mr. Spur- 
geon with his trouble concerning the lack of spiritual 
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results following his ministry, and on Mr. Spurgeon 
inquiring as to whether he expected a soul to be 
saved as the result of every sermon, the young man 
replied, ‘‘ Well, no.’ “Then,” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“there is the secret. You aim not, you expect not, 
and therefore you have not.” Sometimes it is stated 
that it is useless to bring a man into the service in a 
state of “drink.” But that this is not so is abund- 
antly proved by the fact that, to-day, many men who 
are keen for God and the Church are men who were 
in the first instance pressed, nay even helped into 
church, straight from the public house by a worker 
and there the Lord met them and the “ fever ”’ left 
them. Whatever the subject, the wind-up of the 
address should be intensely personal in its character, 
The hearer should be made to listen. He should be 
shown a picture, and then have the looking-glass 
held before him to see whether it is reproduced there. 
ee hon be used but they should be good, 
sensible, andmanly. A namby-pamby illustration is 
most harmful. The scenes around us, the incidents 
in visiting should be used. The newspaper every day 
is full of incidents capable of being useful on the Sun- 
day, and the men appreciate such illustrations. The 
smile must not be considered necessarily irreverent. 
Humour when sanctified has its place. Men ought 
not to be made to weep in the House of God simply for 
the sake of weeping, neither ought they to be made to 
smile for the mere sake of smiling, but the one can be 
used as well as the other. The legitimate smile is 
no more irreverent in the House of the Father of Joy 
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than is the tear of the penitent child. Our ideas of 
reverence are often misleading and often most mis- 
chievous. At Holloway it was exceedingly rare for the 
men to applaud or show any outward feeling during 
the address, but at Bethnal Green they are more 
demonstrative, and, although distinctly discouraged, 
occasionally they get so lost in the thought to which 
they are listening that they applaud. In amatter like 
this, common sense must come in. In the Master’s 
ears, is not the applause wrung out spontaneously from 
a man’s heart as reverent and as real an ‘“‘Amen’”’ as if 
it were either sung to the tune of Stainer in King’s 
College Chapel, at Cambridge, or said by a congrega- 
tion at St. Paul’s, Onslow Square? Bishop Creighton 
once advised me not to encourage or discourage ap- 
plause at the Men’s Service, pointing out that in the 
early days of the Church it was no uncommon occur- 
rence for the congregation to express their approval of 
what the preacher had said in this manner. It is not 
the way which may appeal to the clergy, but, if it 
springs from real feeling, it ought not to be too severely 
criticized. Men who are accustomed to one way of 
expressing their agreement at all meetings they attend, 
instinctively obey their habit at such a service, for it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with a 
special service intended for a special purpose. But 
whatever is the subject of the address, the address must 
always be served up warm. This is essential. To be 
cold, apparently lukewarm, and indifferent, is to en- 
sure failure. A Chinese is reported to have said, ‘‘ We 
want men with hot hearts to talk to us’ ; andifa man 
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is to reach the working-men of our large towns, he 
himself must be hot, and his message, every word of 
it, must be aglow with life and warmth. With regard 
to Church Teaching, using the words to imply what is 
usually understood by them, great care must be exer- 
cised, as this service is an extraordinary one, and is in- 
tended toreachmen not reached by the ordinaryservice; 
it must naturally differ from them, or else it simply 
becomes another ordinary service, and so its point is 
lost. My practice has been to leave such teaching 
alone for several months after commencing the service, 
and even then to be very careful not to let the main 
idea of a Mission Service be lost. As the men flock 
to the other services of the Church they will there 
receive definite Church teaching, but until they are 
ready to come on tothe ordinary services I think they 
are not in a fit state to have such subjects constantly 
brought before them. We never want to frighten 
away the fish that is beginning to nibble. We are 
often in as great danger by hurry as by slowness. 
The infant cannot digest what the adult can, and yet we, 
in a month or two, frequently want to place food before 
men which would only cause indigestion, and perhaps, 
by prematurely bringing such subjects up before their 
time, engender a prejudice which never would be 
removed. 

Question Sunday.—A plan which has proved useful 
both at St. Peter’s and at Bethnal Green is one which 
permits questions on Christian evidence and Scripture 
and spiritual difficulties to be placed every Sunday 
afternoon in a box at the church doors. These can be 
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studied by the preacher beforehand, and once in six 
weeks on a Question Sunday, instead of the ordinary 
address, these questions can be taken into the pulpiti 
read out, and answered. If the answer is not con- 
sidered satisfactory the questioner can either put a 
further question in the box or come and see the 
Preacher at the Saturday ‘“‘ At Home.” No discussion 
is allowed. 

Open Sunday.—At Holloway once a year, and at 
Bethnal Green once in six months, we throw the ser- 
vice open for both men and women. This service is 
eagerly looked forward to, and has been of the greatest 
possible service. The church is always crowded, extra 
chairs being placed in all the aisles. As illustrating 
the number and character of those present, we may 
give the number of coins put in the bags at one of our 
open Sundays at Bethnal Green : 


Ln Se ihe 

4 Half-crowns 010 0 

3 Florins . Os 

6 Shillings Oo; 2 

53 Sixpences a. Gow 
22 Threepences 0 5 6 
1,016 Pence eer tee 
491 Halfpence Io 54 
1o Farthings 0 Oo 2} 
£719 4 


Youths.—Great as the blessing of such a service 
has been, “ open ”’ services ought not to be held more 
frequently than once in six months. The service 
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must be kept very distinctly as a Men’s Service if it 
is to keep its hold on the men, and for this reason 
youths under seventeen or eighteen ought not to be 
encouraged to attend. It is far better to have a 
Young Men’s Guild for these, such as we have at 
St. James the Less. This should be the connecting 
link between the Sunday School and the Men’s Service. 

Collections.—One point more before we leave the 
question of the service. Don’t let the collecting 
bag go to the men; but let the men go to the bag. 
We seldom have a collection and when we do it is only 
upon a very special occasion and for an object which 
will readily commend itself to the men. Most Sundays 
we simply provide boxes (large and open) at the doors— 
not held, but on stands. The men give well when they 
give of their own accord ; but when one has not been to 
church for many years, does come again, and the bag 
is handed to him, he says, ‘“‘ Ah, these parsons! all 
they want is our money.” Our Men’s Service is for 
this kind of man; therefore let us humour him, and 
do not let the only time an official goes near him, be 
with the bag. He will very soon learn to give. Eng- 
lish working men are generous givers. Get the men 
and the way is open, not to reach their wives and chil- 
dren only, but also their pockets. 

‘‘By Prayer and Fasting.’’—This “ kind ” cometh 
not except by prayer and fasting. The preacher must 
himself be “alive.” He must himself have passed 
from death unto life. His eyes must have seen the 
Kingdom, and he himself must have been “ born” 
into it before he can point others thereto. His ser- 
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mons must have the ring of assurance which is apparent 
in all the writings of St. John. ‘‘We know” must be the 
testimony of power. Knowledge of the Word of God, 
of the efficacy of Prayer, of the Blessing obtainable at 
the Sacred Feast, of the Christ Himself, must all be 
first hand knowledge obtained by living faith in a 
living Christ. Such a man is no longer a Jacob but 
indeed an Israel having power with God and with 
man, and he must prevail. 
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“ Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law; 

“To them that are without law, as without law, that I might 
gain them that are without law. 

“To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak : 
I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some. 

‘And this I do for the Gospel’s sake.” 

—1I Corinthians ix. 20-23. 


“ And now again we exhort you in the Name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye have in remembrance to seek for Christ’s 
sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His children who are 
in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever.’—Evhortation in the Ordination 
Service. 


“It is said of Sister Dora (Miss Pattison) that no matter 
at what hour the hospital bell rung, she used to rise instantly 
to admit the patient, saying, ‘ The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee.’ ’’—Life of Sister Dora. 
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III 
Methods of Work 


Having considered “‘ The difficulties in the way of 
dealing with men” and “ The kind of service” for — 
them, we must now proceed to discuss the best methods 
of work in order to get men to a service such as those 
held week by week at St. Peter’s, Highgate Hill, and 
at St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green. Wherein lies 
their success? The reply must be “ In unity, prayer, 
and effort.” The men’s hearts are in the service. 
They really love it, and work for it, and this is ‘the 
secret of the whole matter. The men have been taught 
to realize that it is their service. 

At First—Study the Patient.—The greatest 
difficulty was, of course, at first. Many of us are in 
too great a hurry to commence definite work. The 
patient must be studied before the prescription is 
given. We must understand his constitution, his 
temperament, his weak points, and then act accord- 
ingly. The Gospelis ever the same, but the methods of 
conveying that Gospel are as varied as are the lives of 
those needing it. The University man responds to a 
method which would pass over the head of the agricul- 
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Importance of ‘Tacti—When some years ago I 
entered upon my work at St. Peter’s, I practically did 
little beyond the ordinary Church services for some time 
excepting that I endeavoured to know the men. At 
that time I said little to them directly about religion, 
and still more rarely mentioned Church. My one 
object was to get to know them and to be known as a 
man. Whatever interested the men I talked about, 
and so the way was prepared for future effort. Zeal 
must be tempered with discretion in trying to know 
and understand working-men. Tact must be culti- 
vated as well as zeal. Do we not act sometimes with 
as little discretion as a man in Huddersfield, who, on 
hearing a sermon on a Sunday night, resolved to engage 
in Christian work ? The next morning while dressing 
he made another resolution which was not quite so good. 
He made up his mind to speak to the first man he met, 
whoever he was. After dressing he descended into his 
shop, which was a barber’s. While lathering a man 
he tried his best to speak, but could not ; then, witha 
sharpened razor, he approached the prostrate man, 
and as he bent to apply the razor, said, ‘‘ My friend, 
are you prepared to die?’’ The man, thinking he 
had a madman to deal with, jumped up, knocked the 
barber down, and ran out of the shop lathered as he 
was. There was zeal without discretion. Such also 
was that of a lady visiting the ward of a hospital, who 
after leaving a tract with a man went on to the next 
bed, only to hear the man she had left shaking his 
bed with laughter. On turning round to remonstrate 
on such unseemly levity, the man said, “ But sure, 
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miss, you left me a tract on the ‘ Sin of Dancing,’ and 
I’ve had both my legs cut off.” 

Necessity of Study,—How often we blunder 
through our lack of tact and thought! Yet on this 
very point we are enjoined, “ If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally.” 
Where, then, is our excuse? Different in training, in 
education, in surroundings from those we try to reach, 
it is scarcely to be wondered that misapprehension 
and misunderstanding exist between the clergy and 
the ‘‘ outsider.” This was illustrated some time ago, 
when a party of some seventy men went to St. Paul’s, 
where Archdeacon Sinclair most kindly conducted 
them over the Cathedral. On reaching Gordon’s 
monument, and after speaking of his life, the Arch- 
deacon added a rather strong condemnation of the 
Government of the day for the alleged abandonment 
of the General. On our way to the station afterwards 
I overheard two strong Radicals discussing the matter 
rather warmly. One of them closed the matter by 
saying, ‘‘ Well, you see, ’e don’t know; ’e don’t read 
our paper.” Have we not here the foundation of 
much mischief? We read the Times, the Spectator ; 
the other the Reynolds! And this is typical of the two 
grooves of thought and of life in which we separately 
live. Ifthe Vicar has been reared in wealth and sent 
to Eton or Harrow, and to the University, while the 
other has been reared in a slum of Whitechapel or 
Bethnal Green, how different will be the outlook 
on life from the two standpoints. The “ other’ man, 
his life, his habits, must be studied as much as we 
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study Lightfoot or Westcott. Sermons must be thought 
out, both in the study and in the street and home. The 
patient’s case must be studied in the one, and the 
prescription to meet the case in the other. 

A Lack of Training before Ordination.—This is 
not the place to treat of the very important question 
concerning preparation for Orders. But it is beyond 
question a fact that for all practical purposes there is 
but little, if any, preparation for the real work of the 
ministry. What of the average deacon the Sunday 
after ordination, when he stands for the first time in the 
pulpit, or what of him on the Monday, as he turns into 
Dick’s Alley? Is he in his element and above all 
are the people in the pew or in the Alley likely to be 
impressed by his word? No ministry in the world 
needs more careful preparation than that of the 
Church of England, and yet this ministry is practi- 
cally open to any man who can take his degree, pass 
his ‘‘ Bishop’s,’”’ and who possesses a good moral char- 
acter. 

A University Settlement. —In 1904 was launched 
in the parish of St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green, a 
Settlement known as “‘ Ridley House,”’ where Univer- 
sity men and others who are candidates for ordination 
can live for long or short periods, and there gain some 
practical insight into the working of a parish.*’ This 
Settlement is next door to the church and is under the 
direct supervision of the Vicar. Clergy wishing to see 
something of the methods advocated in this book are 


1 Full particulars as to terms, etc., will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Author, 
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gladly welcomed for a night or a week-end at a very 
moderate charge. 

The Committee.—Again, in organizing a service 
for men the official element should, as far as possible, 
be kept out of sight, and its basis should be demo- 
cratic in the right sense of the word. All matters per- 
taining to the service, and the many societies and 
clubs in connexion with it, should be managed by a 
Committee. At St. Peter’s, and the same plan has 
worked well at St. James-the-Less, the Committee at 
first numbered seventy, of whom the large majority 
were not doing any such work before the service com- 
menced. This Committee was essentially a working 
one and has rendered excellent service. With regard 
to the election of the Committee, I called together a 
large number of men who were coming to the service 
and had the appearance of being interested in its work. 
They formed the nucleus : after which our rule was for 
any candidate to be nominated and seconded at a 
meeting of the Committee, and his name put on the 
agenda of the next meeting for election. The General 
Committee elected all the sub-committees, and they 
periodically presented reports of their proceedings. 

As time went on, however, we modified this plan and 
the Committee, now numbering sixty, is chosen as 
follows :—Half are elected annually at a general meeting 
of members and half are appointed by myself. This 
latter provision allows me the opportunity of placing 
on the Committee useful men who may be unknown to 
the members generally. Some definite work is pro- 
vided for every one of these, but the actual business 
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of the service is carried out by an Executive Com- 
mittee elected by the General Committee from their 
own number. The General Committee appoints the 
Secretary, the Registrar, the Band Marshal, Superin- 
tendents of Blocks, the Secretaries and a proportion 
of the committees of the various Clubs connected with 
the service. The remaining members of these com- 
mittees are in equal proportions appointed by myself 
and elected by the members of the respective clubs. 

The Secretary.—It is most important that the 
utmost care should be taken in the selection ofSecretary 
to the service. He should be a Christian and Communi- 
cant; ready with the pen; active with an enthusi- 
asm which inspires others; quick to see defects and 
prompt to remedy them; methodical and orderly, 
and yet not a worshipper of “red tape,’’ keen at making 
the men feel their responsibility with regard to work 
once taken up, and yet possessed of a blind eye when 
necessary, so as to avoid noticing omission of some 
duty when to notice it would probably cause more 
harm than good ; a judge of character knowing when 
to drive and when to lead. Such is the ideal Secre- 
tary of such a movement. He is difficult to find, but 
when found is worth his weight in gold. 

Cards of Membership.—Each man who has 
applied for membership is first visited by one of the 
Executive Committee, andif found suitable is supplied 
with a card of membership. It is not advisable to 
supply these cards until the men have been visited, 
otherwise they may be used for unworthy objects by 
those who do not scruple to turn them’to account for 
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begging purposes. The size of the cards is 12 by Io 
inches, and is printed in green, brown and gold. It 
shows a photo of the interior of the church, the motto 
of the service (1 Cor. xiii, 14) and the objects of the 
service— 

“To rally the men of the parish under the banner of Christ 

and there to fight manfully against sin, the world and the 
Devil.” 
On the card is written the member’s name and 
his registered number, the signature of the Vicar, 
the Secretary, and the Registrar. A neat enamel 
badge is also given to the member to be worn in his 
button-hole. These badges are supplied by Messrs. 
Gaunt & Co., Birmingham. At St. James-the-Less, 
we haveat the present time nearly 1,000 men wearing 
these badges. I may add that exactly the same plan 
obtains with the Women’s Service. The men and 
the women (at the services) instead of giving in their 
name give in their nwmber to those workers who are 
stationed at the doors to write down the numbers on 
a slip of paper. These slips are collected by the 
Registrar, who is a separate official, and he marks 
the register from these slips at his leisure. 

Seating—The Man at the Door.—All the seats 
at this service should be free and unappropriated. 
The church should be divded into blocks, say A, B 
and C, each under the control of a Superintendent. 
These blocks should be sub-divided into sections 1, 
2, 3, 4, etc., having, say, three pews toa section. Each 
section should be placed in the charge of a member of 
the Committee, who should sit in the third pew out- 
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side corner seat and who should have a supply of 
Bibles, Hymn Books and Liturgies to give to each 
of the men who sit in his section. It is his duty to 
watch for strangers and to induce them to become 
registered members of the service. One man should 
be stationed just inside the church door to look after 
those who pause in hesitation on the very threshold, 
and it is an excellent plan to have one or more men out- 
side the church gates giving away cards or bills about 
the service for half an hour before it commences. A 
very persuasive member of our Committee has liter- 
ally “‘ hauled in” to our church scores of would-be 
passers-by. Some of our very best men have been 
induced to enter in the first instance by this “ peaceful 
picketing.” 

Get the Men to Work—Shake Hands: it Pays.— 
Thus it will be seen we create as many officers as possi- 
ble in order that as many as possible of the Committee 
may be at work. Great benefit will follow from the 
practice of the clergyman in charge of the service going 
at its close to the door of the church and shaking hands 
with the men. This provides an opportunity of noting 
fresh faces, finding out who are absent, and giving a 
word of encouragement to those who are present for 
the first time. This is of the very first importance. 

Visiting.—But important as is the work done in 
the church, it would be sadly deficient and useless if 
there were none done outside. At St. Peter’s we had 
over thirty men visitors, and the homes were regularly 
visited by them. They forwarded to me weekly lists, 
noting removals, sickness, distress, or need of a special 
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call. In Bethnal Green for the most part the men 
work longer hours and are not able to do the work so 
systematically but nevertheless they do it. Previous 
to any special service every house in the parish is 
visited by the committee men. Those who are not 
able to do their share on’ Saturday afternoon or even- 
ing accomplish it on Sunday morning—an excellent 
opportunity for this work—and their absence from 
church is more than atoned for by the good effected 
and the consequent increase in the afternoon congre- 
gation. 

Be the Man.—But what of our own visiting? 
We all recognize its importance, and yet how many 
of us allow other matters to crowd it out. If work 
amongst men is to be successful this must be done 
regularly and systematically. Every opportunity 
must be seized. Saturday afternoon and a night in 
each week should be kept clear for this purpose. A visit 
to twenty or twenty-five homes is calculated to do 
more good than many of the meetings which occupy 
our time night after night. It is no use desiring to 
gain influence amongst men if their houses are only 
visited in their absence. Influence is not obtained 
in that way. The match must be applied to the fire 
if it is to be lighted, and clergy and men must get to 
know each other if they are to work together, and if 
influence is to begained. The visit must be paid by a 
man toaman. The day has gone by for the “ parson ”’ 
in our large towns to do as he likes simply because he is 
the “‘ parson.”” He must be the man, and the more 
he is the man the more he will become the parson. 
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The man becomes the parson in a way which gives him 
the greatest power, and influence. When he visits, 
all airs of superiority must be abandoned, and, in 
visiting the poorest room he must be as considerate 
for the feelings of its occupants as if he were visiting 
her ladyship in her mansion. To take the hat off is 
simply a matter of courtesy which should never be 
forgotten. Notes should never be taken in the homes 
of the people. If, as often happens, the wife or child 
comes to the door, the father should be asked for. 
If a man is seen for the first time, it is well to have 
something definite to say. A man does not care to 
be brought to the door to see a stranger about “ no- 
thing in particular.” Have some definite object to 
state. A card about the service might be given, 
and a special reason alleged why on that special Sun- 
day he should try and come, or, there might be intro- 
duced to good effect, the Sick Club, or Social Club, or 
the Thrift Society, or, where the man is young, the 
Cricket Club or Gymnasium. Anything to break 
down reserve. 

Follow up—Never give up—Speak to every one 
—Learn to be ready.—This for a “ door ” interview; 
but if we get inside the house we must use tact. There 
we find wife, an elder daughter, children, possibly 
grown-up sons; all these want personal notice and 
handling. What a difficulty here presents itself! 
“Who indeed is sufficient’ for such a work as 
this? When we knock at the door we know not 
who is behind it. We know not the temperament 
or disposition of the inmates, the circumstances which 
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surround them or their past history. How can we 
approach such work in our own strength? If any- 
thing will lead the Christian worker to prayer, it will 
be the realization of the responsibility of pastoral 
visitation. A visit in the home should never be paid 
without leaving behind a purer atmosphere. We visit 
as the ministers of Christ and as such we should speak 
and act in the home visited. Prayer should be pro- 
posed if there is the smallest opportunity for doing so. 
Is a little child sick? How soon we may gain our 
object by saying, “‘ Well, shall we just kneel down and 
ask the good Father to bless the little one?’ What 
mother could resist such an appeal? Follow up such 
visiting. A great amount of visitation does not pay 
because of its lack of “‘ following up.”” When once a 
door is opened never let it be closed again until the 
family is won to God. People do not expect a clergy- 
man to visit them over and over again in their homes 
without any effort to bring them to Christ. Many 
and many a time, on speaking directly to a man about 
his soul, I have been surprised to find how he had been 
longing to be helped. But such a conversation should 
be private. A man will not stand being talked to 
directly before others. If it is impossible to secure 
such privacy in his home, he should be asked either 
verbally or by letter to call and see the clergyman, and 
in the quiet of the study the conversation should grad- 
ually be led in the right channel. This means trouble 
and pains but think ofthe trouble whicha doctor will 
take to bring his patient through the valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Admiral Hunter, on being court- 
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martialled for the loss of his ship through endeavouring 
to save a drowning sailor, is reported to have said, 
“ The life of one of the meanest sailors is worth all 
the ships in the Navy.’”’ And one soul is worth the 
trouble, and more than the trouble, of a lifetime. 
Never give any man up as hopeless. “ Until He 
found it ” the Shepherd went on, and so must we. If 
ninety-nine efforts fail, we must try one hundred. 
Wherever a man is met he should be spoken to. I 
make it an absolute rule to bid every man ‘“‘ Good-day ”’ 
whom I meet in the parish, whether I know him or not. 
In this way I never pass a man by who has been to the 
service on the Sunday. To shake a man by the hand 
on Sunday and to pass him unnoticed on the Thursday 
is disastrous. The man remembers you, and he ex- 
pects you to remember him. This habit also induces 
men who do not come to the service gradually to 
regard the parson with a friendly feeling, and does 
great good. I remember on one occasion at Holloway 
overtaking a man, and, after a smile and a “ Good- 
day,” gradually leading on to the question whether 
he had yet been to the service. ‘‘ Are you Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield ?”’ said he. “ Yes,” “ Then’’—with an 
oath—“ I’ve lost a bob!” ‘“‘ Why, what do you 
mean?” Then it came out that he had only moved 
into the parish two days before, and in the public-house 
the night before had accepted a bet of a shilling that 
before a week was out I should have collared him. 
Follow men everywhere. I have gone up ladders to 
men slating a roof with my cards, and if the subject 
happened to be appropriate, as “The Man on the 
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Roof,” it generally tells. Men like to feel that pains 
are taken to reach them. If for the moment the 
visitor is received with a grunt, it is not lost labour in 
thelongrun. There should always be a sharp look out 
for opportunities. Years ago in a colliery village 
in the depth of winter, with snow thick upon the 
ground, I was taking a week’s mission, and apparently 
making little headway. Things were not specially 
bright in that parish spiritually. The attendance had 
been poor, and so, without saying a word to any one, I 
hired the bellman’s bell for an hour, and went alone 
through the streets ringing my bell and giving out 
words of invitation asI went. The night was intensely 
cold, and the attendance was not improved, and I 
wondered if I had not acted foolishly. Seven years 
after, in visiting one of our theological colleges, I came 
across a student who that night had heard my bell, 
and, feeling amused at seeing me knee-deep in snow, 
had stopped to listen, and the few words spoken were 
blessed of God to his salvation and to his finally taking 
Holy Orders. We can never tell which will prosper, 
whether this or that, but in all our work we should sow 
by the side of every stream. Experience can only 
be purchased by hard work. But the result is worth the 
price. Readiness to deal with every case can only 
be obtained in this way. For instance, one man, a 
shoemaker, met me with the remark that he would not 
come to church to hear the Ten Commandments read 
and to have to respond, “‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law”’ ; “‘ for,” said 
he, “ the Ten Commandments were long ago abolished.” 
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To argue with such a man was useless, but, acting on a 
sudden thought, I said, “Oh, I am very glad the 
eighth commandment is abolished, for I am just in 
want of a pair of shoes and I think this is my size,” 
and picking a pair up as I spoke I hurried out with 
them undermy arm. He wassoon after me, and never 
again raised that objection. Ultimately he was won 
to God. See 

Visit Public-houses—Are Temperance Meet- 
ings Played Out?—Another method of meeting the 
men difficult to meet and reach is by visiting the public- 
houses on Saturday night, and again on Sunday be- 
tween two and three o’clock, with the double result 
that many men are induced to attend the services, 
and also that instead of rousing the hostility of the 
publicans, we frequently have several present them- 
selves. Inside the public-houses we do not think it 
fair that temperance should be introduced. So hay- 
ing first obtained the publican’s permission we content 
ourselves with an invitation to the service and a warm 
word to each, with a shake of the hand, and when the 
men attend the service we can talk as strongly as we 
wish on this important matter. This practice should 
not be followed too frequently or it will defeat its own 
object and it may end in resentment being felt by 
both publican and customer. A special occasion 
or subject paves the way and the result is all for 
the good. With regard to temperance work among 
adults such work should be on Total Abstinence 
lines, and, further, it is more usefully prosecuted 
through the agency of the Men’s Service than through 
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Temperance Societies. The latter may be useful in 
keeping Temperance men together, but for reaching 
drunkards I fear their day is passed. In the early days 
of the Temperance movement the right kind of people 
were induced to attend. All the old topers of a village 
would meet to view the extraordinary sight of a man 
who could live and be sober. Now they all know that 
if they come to a Temperance meeting they are sure 
to hear “ the drink ” pitched into, and they stay away. 
It is better therefore to put temperance as a plank 
in the Gospel work. We avoid talking everlastingly 
about the “ drink,”’ as if it were the only sin. 

One by One—All to Work—Advertise Well.— 
The best way to retain men when reached is to set 
them to work, but this should by no means be confined 
to the Committee. In the provinces, where men are 
engaged by firms employing hundreds and whose 
homes are all close together, they may almost be said 
to be reached in gangs ; but in London, where men in 
a hundred houses work for a hundred firms far apart, 
and where the man downstairs frequently does not 
know the man upstairs, the work is very different. 
Difficult as the work is in the provinces, it is easier to 
attempt to reach one thousand men in Lancashire or 
Yorkshire than five hundred in London. Everything 
is so different, even political and municipal interest 
is more difficult to arouse in London than in Man- 
chester. So men must be gathered one by one. “‘ Ye 
shall be gathered one by one” (Isa. xxvii. 12), said 
the prophet, and this is essentially true of work among 
men, It therefore must become a cardinal principle 
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that as soon as a man is reached he must be set to 
reach some one else. The men work in different ways. 
One, unknown to me, bought a rubber stamp, and 
purchases tracts, which he stamps with a notice 
announcing the services, and distributes week by week. 
Others, carpenters, have made boards, which are 
taken and hung outside the houses all over the parish, 
displaying bills announcing the service: for wise and 
systematic advertising is most useful. The policy of 
bygone days of building churches costing {£10,000 
and then objecting to spend £50 in endeavouring to 
fill them, has been as ruinous as was the policy of those 
who built porches at Bethesda and then left a man for 
thirty-eight years without any one to help him into 
the pool. In addition to the posters, a monthly card 
is issued, giving the subject of addresses, the numbers 
of hymns for the ensuing month, together with notices 
of special meetings and clubs, etc. A poster and a 
card is issued weekly. Many men now on the Com- 
mittee were, in the first instance, brought to the ser- 
vice by the persistence with which week after week 
they received a card. They said ‘‘ Those people 
mean business.”’ 

It is wise to enlist the sympathy of shopkeepers. 
If a man goes to buy his paper and gets a card with 
it ; to buy his meat or his grocery, and again receives 
a card he begins to think that there is something in 
it, and often comes to see what all this advertising 
means. Some men are not moved by the bell, but 
can be bya card with an invitation announcing an 


interesting subject. Shall such not be given? 
F 
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Address Envelopes.—Every man in the parish 
should be reached by some means or other. Once a 
quarter or so envelopes should be addressed to every 
man in the parish (the names having been obtained by 
our own and that of the Committee’s visiting), and an 
invitation enclosed with or without a letter from the 
Vicar. The formation of a parish register is of para- 
mount importance. It is most useful and, like every- 
thing else, involves labour. By perseverance it can 
be gradually completed, and when completed lays the 
foundation of many useful schemes. A good plan is 
to get a very large ledger—it is important to buy a 
really good sized book that will last—then rule it to 
suit the parish. Ours was ruled like this: 


No : . ‘ Any Children 
Laurence No, in Denomi- | Any likely ; 
of d. Family. nation. | Confirmees. pero rag rene 

















Len: «| Crore. jebang,, No Yes 
Gordon (nom.) | aged 17 


Parish Registers.—All these particulars cannot 
be got by one visit or two, but if each visitor, before 
visiting the street, consults the register he hassomething 
to guide him in his visiting, and after he has visited 
the street he can then add more details which he has 
collected, and so little by little the book is finished. 
When finished let it be used. When envelopes are to 
be addressed to every man in the parish, here are found 
the names. When candidates for Confirmation are 
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desired, here is a list, and so on. But, in addition to 
this book, I keep a book specially for the Men’s Ser- 
vice, and in it (according to streets) I enter, as soon as I 
in any way obtain it, the name of any man known to 
attend the service, even if only once. This facilitates 
the special looking up of men, and helps to make them 
feel that we are interested in them, and also keeps them 
up to the mark. 

Write Letters.—In special cases letters are writ- 
ten. I myself have frequently written fifty a week, 
and these have done much good. Only a few months 
ago I wrote to a man who had not been to church for 
years. He told me afterwards that he said on re- 
ceiving it, “‘ Here’s a rum go, a parson writing to me 








Men’s Service. years joe ae Occupation, Remarks. 

Been once No Two Joiner |Man once a 
(promised (out of |S.S.Teacher 
to bring) work) 





to go to church. I’ll go and see what kind of a cove 
he is.” He came, and is now a regular communicant. 
Men do not like a type-written or lithograph letter ; 
it is to a working-man almost as bad as an article 
“made in Germany.” Fifty letters written by hand 
do more good than five hundred printed, but care 
must be taken that they are not too short or curt ; 
a man likes to receive a letter that breathes warmth, 
and pains, and care. If a man had made a slip, OF 
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if he has been absent from the services, and for any 
reason he cannot be seen he should receive a letter. 
He ought not to be allowed to think that he is not 
watched over or cared for. 

Be ‘* At Home.’’—Again some men, some of the 
best visitors, can have given to them to visit on a 
Saturday night four or five special cases. When I 
find Ican get an evening free from meetings or snatch 
an hour after, say from 9.30 to 10.30, I write before- 
hand to some two or three of the men tocome and see 
me during that time. They are seen separately, and as 
a rule, I propose prayer which is rarely if ever refused. 
This has been most useful, but still more so has been 
the plan of announcing on the Sunday that I shall be 
“At Home” after 7 o’clock on Saturday evening for 
any man to visit me who may desire to do so. In 
some cases from twenty to twenty-five men have 
accepted this invitation, and have come seeking ad- 
vice on mental and spiritual difficulties, so that two 
rooms have had to be used as waiting and consulting- 
rooms. The results from these visits have been most 
encouraging. When a man is seated by the fire, the 
conversation can easily be led so as to find out the 
facts concerning his early training, whether he was con- 
firmed or not, and little by little the talk becomes 
almost unconsciously of a strictly spiritual nature. 
At the “ At Homes’ I always pray with each man. 
Occasionally strange events have taken place here. 
Take, for instance, a man, a regular scamp, who was 
nearly always drunk, and who earned good money, 
and yet allowed his wife and children to almost starve 
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while the former was scarcely ever without a black eye. 
This man, try as I would, I never could interview. 
He was a man with a most violent temper and easily 
aroused : so one day I called, and left with the woman 
in the next room a message, which, to say the least, 
was far from complimentary to him, and not over 
polite, and thenI prayed that this might bring him 
on the Saturday night.. Bring him it did, for being 
admitted he fairly rushed into the room in a frenzy of 
temper, asking what I meant by leaving such a mes- 
sage for him and threatening what he would do, and 
shaking his fist meanwhile. A sudden thought struck 
me, and turning round I locked the door, put the key 
in my pocket, and calmly sitting down, observed that I 
always liked a man to finish whatever he took in hand, 
and that if I had left the door unlocked the other men 
would have rushed in and stopped him, but that now 
it would take them five minutes to knock the door 
down, and so he could proceed. For a moment I 
thought I was in for it, for his fist came perilously near 
to my nose, but as he stormed I inwardly lifted up my 
heart to God and little by little managed here and there 
to get a word in, and then at last I said, ‘‘ Well, no 
man goes out of here until I have prayed with him.” 
He would not kneel down, but stood upright as I 
prayed. The door was then unlocked and he went. 
All the next week he was in my thoughts and prayers, 
and on the next Saturday he was the first man to walk 
into my study, asking to sign the pledge. Not only 
has he kept it, but his heart has been given to God, 
and he is now not only ‘a good husband and father,” 
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but a useful worker amongst his fellow-men. This 
is only one out of many such cases. 

Midnight Work.—Useful work can also be done 
by nightly taking up a stand alone near some _public- 
house, from 11.30 to 12.30, seizing the opportunity of 
noting who are the men to be found there, and helping 
those incapable to their homes. A strong hold is 
obtained on a man afterwards if the police can be in- 
duced to let the man go into your hands instead of 
theirs. This they frequently are only too glad to do, 
especially if the man is at all inclined to be violent. 

Open-air Work—Brass Band.—Ofen-air work 
should be vigorously carried on. It should not be 
left to “anybody,” but the ‘“ dest’? workers in the 
parish should be encouraged to take part. 

It should ever be remembered that the object of 
open-air work is to get the most difficult class in touch 
with the Church, and, therefore, the best methods and 
the best men should be utilised. We havea lamp giv- 
ing 100 candlelight,a harmonium and astand. There 
should be good hearty singing, short lively talks (not 
sermons or essays), and good temper in dealing with 
interruption and questions. Some time ago I stepped 
off the platform after speaking to a large gathering of 
men in the open air. A big fellow came up, and in a 
rude, overbearing way said, “ Are you a Christian ? ”’ 
I said, I was tryingto be. ‘‘ Have you ever been ill?” 
“Yes.” “Did you send fora doctor?” ‘“ Yes, cer- 
tainly.”’ “ Then,” said he, ‘“‘ you are not a Christian.” 
Here the crowd roared. The man was a bigoted 
“faith healer.” It was my turn now. Turning to 
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the man, I said, ‘‘ Are you a Christian? ”’ ‘“ Yes,” 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘ You got up this morning ? ”’ 
“Yes.” “Did you have any breakfast?” ‘“‘ Yes.” 
“Then ”’ (emphatically) ‘“‘ you are not a Christian. 
When you have shown you are right by going without 
breakfast for a month, and living by faith without 
using the things around you to keep you alive ; when 
you have shown me the difference made in a man’s faith 
by his eating some bread and butter to keep him alive, 
or by his taking a bottle of medicine to do the same 
thing, I will accept your doctrine, but not till then.” 
The tables were turned, and it was the last we saw of 
our friend, who was noted for having interrupted all 
kinds of open-air services in order to air his “‘ view.” 
A brass band can be of use in certain districts. Every 
Sunday our band goes round the parish with one of 
the clergy at its head, half an hour before the Men’s 
Service. A number of the Committee accompanying 
it to give invitations and cards along the march, for 
we should remember that open-air work should pro- 
vide an opportunity for Christian men doing some 
work, and also be a means of rousing the careless 
and indifferent. A strong choir and band have a 
wonderful influence in both these directions. If in 
case the mention of a brass band in addition to the 
orchestra should give the impression that we are speci- 
ally blessed by a wealth of surrounding musical talent, 
it may be well to explain that the brass band was formed 
from the steadier members of one of our Clubs for 
young men of the poorest class. A friend provided 
the instruments, a member of the Men’s Service 
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taught the lads to play, and after a year’s practice and 
instruction, during which the sounds proceeding from 
our parochial buildings were anything but edifying, 
they were ready for their first ‘“‘ March out.” Since 
then, improvement has been rapid, and now the band 
is welcomed for its own sake in any street in the 
parish. The people gladly come out to listen to it, 
and a Sunday never passes without somebody coming 
into the service as a result of the music and the invita- 
tion which accompanies it. 

No Bribery.—In all work amongst men there must 
be no patronising airs and no bribery. These are not 
legitimate methods of Christian work. Working 
men are very sensitive, and quickly and justly resent 
any air or tone of superiority, while bribery repels the 
real man and only attracts for a while the man who 
has no backbone. 

Accommodate Friendly Societies.—Sympathy 
must be expressed with every effort which men in the 
parish may be making in the promotion of thrift 
and temperance, even if these are not officially con- 
nected with the Church. Rooms should be built if 
possible, and let at a mere nominal charge for gas for the 
Good Templars, Sons of Phoenix, and other Lodges 
and purposes. The housing of these clubs gives a 
great influence over the men, and also makes the Church 
the centre of their thought and life. 

No Party Politics.—One thing more. The clergy- 
man, if he is a wise man, will be most careful that the 
Church should in no way whatever be committed to 
any political partys If we are to maintain a National 
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Church it can only be on the lines that the Church is 
the Church of all parties. Granting the use of rooms, 
and church notice boards to only one political party is 
bound to do harm, and entirely gives away the position 
that the Church is the home of all parties in the parish. 
Giving all political parties the use of the Parochial 
Hall frees at once the Church from all suspicion of 
political partisanship. Individually let the Vicar 
exercise his private right as a citizen, but let him take 
the greatest care that the Church is in every way kept 
from political partisanship. 

Two very important matters should now be named: 
(a) a Bible Class, and (0) a Prayer Meeting. 

(a) Bible Class;—In connexion with every service 
a Bible Class should be formed, as giving a greater 
opportunity for definite Biblical exposition than is 
possible at the service itself. It is difficult to arrange 
a convenient time during the week to suit the late 
hours of the men, but if only a few can avail them- 
selves of it, the effort ought to be made. 

Our Bible Class is held on Wednesday evening at 
8.30 and is now thrown open to women though largely 
attended by men. There is an average attendance of 
nearly two hundred. The members of the class are 
allowed to choose their own subjects. The plan pur- 
sued last session was as follows. A list of about sixty 
subjects of great variety was printed and circulated 
amongst those attending the class. They were invited 
to select twenty-six from these, and those subjects 
which obtained the largest number of votes were 
selected for the season’s syllabus and so arranged as 
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to avoid sameness and to give as much change as pos- 
sible. It is interesting to note that the subjects obtain- 
ing the greatest number of votes were :—‘‘ Our Indian 
Empire ;”’ ‘‘ How to win Souls ;”’ ‘‘ The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation ;”’ ‘‘ Confession ; ”’ 
“Purgatory ;’’ “The Social Teaching of Jesus;” 
‘“The Real Presence.”” A specimen of our syllabus 
for IgII-12 will be found in the appendix on page 146. 

(o) Prayer Meeting—Daily Prayer.—If the 
work is to be of permanent value, and to be dis- 
tinctly spiritual, it follows that earnest prayer must 
be offered. The Prayer Meeting must be made the 
most of. Nothing must prevent its being held. It 
must never give way for any other meeting, for it is 
of the first importance. There must be hearty, fre- 
quent singing, short prayers, and care must be taken 
that the same voices do not monopolise every meet- 
ing. A short address should be given, after which 
silent prayer may be asked for different objects, such 
as the preacher on the next Sunday (pause), the choir 
and orchestra (pause), the Committee, certain streets, 
and special cases (without names being mentioned). 
If the Prayer Meeting is arranged with care it becomes 
of untold value. In addition to the weekly Prayer 
Meeting, it is well to place a room at the disposal of 
the men, for half an hour’s prayer before each service. 
Let the men arrange for themselves. While on the 
question of prayer, let me state what has been our 
practice with regard to daily prayer. In our parish 
we have morning and evening prayer daily at 9 
and 6.30 except on Wednesday morning when we 
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have a celebration of Holy Communion, and on Satur- 
day evening when the Prayer Meeting takes its place. 
Saints’ Days are observed by special celebrations of 
Holy Communion at7and1ra.m. These services are 
attended by the staff and residents in Ridley Settle- 
ment, and are found helpful. Occasionally some 
parishioners come in, especially to the celebrations. 
General Methods.—As to how far these methods 
. may be available in other parishes is not for me to say. 
They are, of course, much more suitable for town 
parishes than for country districts. Each parish has 
its own peculiar difficulty ; but the means of meeting 
each difficulty will be found, if we only diligently seek 
for it. Three general and guiding principles for 
successful work of men may be mentioned :— 
Trust.—(r) Men must be entrusted with self- 
government, although the Vicar must retain his right 
of veto which, if he is wise, he will never exercise 
excepting under the most special circumstances. 
Never be Satisfied.—(z) The clergyman who has 
the work in hand must ‘mean business” as 
much as the head of a department in Maple’s or 
Whiteley’s. He must be always hopeful and never 
satisfied. If fifty men are reached he must aim to 
reach a hundred. A spirit of ‘‘ rest and be thankful ”’ 
is, in God’s work, a sure sign of decay and weakness. 
Especially must the worker always be accessible and 
always sympathetic. 
(3) Rely on the Holy Spirit.—There must be 
steady, firm reliance day by day on the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Without such, this work, as all 
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other, must fail in reaching the only end which is the 
justification of any and all our methods—the salvation 
of men, or, as Dr. Arnold said, ‘‘ the making of earth 
like heaven, and every man like God.” Man-fishing 
is most difficult work, but He Who bade us go has like- 
wise said, ‘“‘ I am with you always.”’ In our weakness | 
He is our strength, in our ignorance He is our wisdom ; 
Heisourallinall. Then let us go forth living, working, 
preaching, showing that we believe His words to be 
true: “ I, ifI be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 

Lift up Christ: never mind self; never mind the 
Church (in its narrow sense). He will take care of 
His Body. Then men shall be won to holiness, and 
righteousness, and God; and in the great day of the 
Lord we shall not appear empty-handed, but bringing, 
as sheaves to lay at His feet, the souls of men for whom 
He died, and for whom His blood was shed. 


IV 
The Church of England Men’s Society 


“Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.”—St. Matt. xxi. 
28. 

“Pray without ceasing.”—1 Thess. v. 17. 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.”—James v. 16. 


‘“We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock, and do sign him with the sign of the Cross, in token that 
hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified, and manfully to fight under His banner, against sin, 
the world, and the devil; and to continue Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’—Baptismal 


Service. 
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IV > 


The Church or England Men’s socio) 


Progress of the C.E.M.S.—The years which 
have followed since the second edition of Fishers of 
Men have witnessed the remarkable progress of the 
Church of England Men’s Society. I believe that this 
Society, if it be but true to its ideals, is destined to 
become a great power working for righteousness in 
the Church of England, and that by its work, in the 
Providence of God, the Church of England shall be- 
become more than it has ever before been, the Church of 
the people. Its phenomenal growth, the enthusiasm 
which it has evoked, the latent zeal which it has awak- 
ened, the new spirit which it has created, all seem to 
point in this direction. It has largely broken down 
what was unreal in the walls of party division, and 
has roused men to a sense of the true responsibility 
of the Church, and to unite for the great purpose of 
winning men for Christ. 

The C.E.M.S and the Men’s Service.—The 
C.E.M.S. ought to be a great factor in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a vigorous service for 


men, but the relationship between two such organiza- 
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tions should be clearly defined. They should run 
separately, but with a strong bond of union between 
the two. If the Men’s Service is entirely managed 
by the C.E.M.S., then the Committee being entirely 
composed of convinced Churchmen, will lack representa- 
tion on the part of those who do not see their way 
clear to join that society, and consequently, will have 
a tendency to repel (1) the Godly non-conformist, who, 
when there is no similar service at his chapel, is often a 
very valuable worker, and who, in the course of time 
becomes inclined to enter into full communion with the 
Church of England because he has learned to understand 
her position better. (2) TheChurchman, who, forvarious 
reasons does not wish to belong to the Men’s Society, 
and seeing that the management of the service is vested 
in that body, therefore withholds his active co-opera- 
tion, or stands aloof altogether. By far the greater 
number of my committee men are members of the 
C.E.M.S., but there are some who are not, and whose 
services could not be dispensed with without serious 
loss to the work which would be the result if the entire 
management was in the hands of the C.E.M.S. The 
Men’s Service should be a great missionary effort to get 
in the outsider, but when he has come in, and when 
he has accepted Christ as his Saviour, when he has been 
confirmed, and has become a communicant then let 
the Men’s Society step in as such, and see that every 
effort is made to induce him to join this great and world- 
wide brotherhood. Let it see that he is introduced to 
its meetings where his spiritual life may be built up; 
and if he is not already provided with some definite 
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work in connexion with the Men’s Service, let the 
Society see that Church work of some sort is provided 
for him to do, 

Forming a Branch—Election of Committee.— 
It is most important that a branch of the Men’s 
society should be started upon a sound basis. 
The following hints respecting the formation of a 
branch may be found useful. A meeting should 
be called of all the male communicants in the parish, 
at which a full explanation should be given of the 
aims and objects of the Society by some one well 
acquainted with its spirit and work. A very high 
standard must be placed before those who attend, for 
it is fatal to the growth and usefulness of the Society to 
press into membership those who are not really in 
sympathy with its principles. Many a branch has 
been wrecked by members who have not entered 
into its spirit and consequently have not been “ real 
live’? members. Their example and influence have 
damped the enthusiasm of the branch of membership. 
The character of the Society and the responsibility of 
membership having been fully explained and carefully 
discussed by the men present, forms of application for 
membership can be distributed which may be returned 
immediately or after an interval for consideration, 
the latter by preference. In due course, those who 
have signified their intention of joining, should be 
gathered together for the purpose of electing their 
officers and committee. The members of the latter 
party should be, so far as possible, representative 
of the various organisations in connexion with the 
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Church, with due regard to the work of the ordinary 
Church Services, the Men’s Service, the Sunday Schools 
and Mission Halls. This tends to secure a general 
interest in the Society, and prevents it from becoming 
the mere hobby of aselect few. The Committee should 
then draw up the branch rules to suit the local needs, 
such rules to be afterwards approved by a general 
meeting of members. A copy of those in use at St. 
James-the-Less will be found in the Appendix on 
page 142. 

Initiation Services.—As early as possible in the 
life of the Society, the first Initiation Service should be 
held in church, and the card and badge duly presented 
with fitting reverence and solemnity by the Vicar, or 
better still by the Bishopif possible. Further services 
of initiation should be held at regular intervals, or 
when the number of applications for membership makes 
such a service necessary. They should always be 
regarded as most important, and all the members of the 
branch should be urged to be present. The spirit of 
comradeship should be encouraged by this and every 
other legitimate means. A good time for ordinary 
services of initiation is after the 8 a.m. celebration of 
the Holy Communion, but the first one is better held 
at another time when the whole of the service can be 
devoted entirely to the Society. 

Value of the Badge.—In a work such as this the 
subject of the badge cannot be dwelt upon at length. 
It can only be pointed out that its adoption is in every 
way desirable since it strengthens the world-wide 
bond of union between members of the Society by 
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making mutual recognition possible, and at the same 
time, it proves a silent but strong witness of the power 
and doctrine of the Cross. Few men will wear that 
sacred emblem if they are not striving to bring their 
lives into conformity with its teaching. 

Programme.—A yearly programme should be 
drawn up by the Committee and care should be taken 
to ensure variety in the best sense at its meetings. 
Every subject which touches the daily life may find 
a legitimate place on the programme. It must be 
remembered, however, that the objects of the Society 
are distinctly spiritual and religious, and everything 
should be viewed from this standpoint. Social gather- 
ings have their place, and a very useful place, but they 
must not be unduly prominent. The Prayer Meeting 
is of the first importance, and it is safe to say that no 
branch can really succeed unless this is kept in the fore- 
front. On the general subject of Prayer Meetings and 
their conduct, it is unnecessary to say more, for the 
subject has been already dealt with earlier in the 
volume, but we strongly advise the circulation of an. 
excellent pamphlet on Prayer Meetings, published by 
the C.E.M.S. Head Quarters. 

Slackness.—It is well to avoid the multiplication 
of meetings, otherwise it will be found that the ordinary 
services and meetings are neglected, and after all, the 
Society will fail in its purpose unless it strengthens the 
Church life generally. Every effort should be made 
beforehand to secure the success of such meetings as 
are held. Nothing kills a society quicker than badly 
attended meetings, and lack of enthusiasm thereat. 
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Each member should be led to understand that he is 
expected to attend every meeting unless unavoidably 
prevented. At the same time there should not be too 
great anxiety to get rid of those who do not attend the 
meetings regularly. Some splendid Christians, whose 
lives and prayers are a help to the C.E.MS. in its wider 
work of influencing society are quite unable to attend 
its meetings on account of the claims of their daily 
vocation. Also it is well to remember that sometimes 
an earnest talk in a private interview and sympathetic 
attitude will win back those who stay away from such 
gatherings because their first ardour has cooled. Itis 
distinctly harmful to have a large membership if the 
members are such in name only, but, at the same time, it 
is an extremely serious matter to strike a man’s name off 
the roll, and this should only be done after much prayer 
and when every effort has failed to win back his allegi- 
ance. Thoughtlessness and tactlessness in this direc- 
tion may send even a good man far on the road to ruin. 
Sub-Committees.—At St. James-the-Less the 
C.E.M.S. has a membership of nearly 200. It is obvi- 
ous that all these cannot take an official part in the 
work of the Men’s Service. A number of committees 
have, therefore, been formed with a view to the carrying 
out of work not immediately within the scope of the 
Men’s Service. A few suggestions may prove useful 
in this connexion. (1), An Open-air Committee can be 
made responsible for the Open-air Meetings, and ar- 
range for their conduct generally. It is well, however, 
that the clergy should keep in close touch with this 
organisation, and preside at the gatherings whenever 
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possible. A Literature Committee can see to the dis- 
tribution of the C.E.M.S. magazine, and may do excel- 
lent work by forming a lending library of good litera- 
ture. A Finance Committee can be made responsible 
for the financial affairs of the Society, and can under- 
take the collection of subscriptions and tactful visitation 
of those whose payments are in arrears. A Visitation 
Committee may place itself at the disposal of the Men’s 
Service Committee for special efforts, such as are else- 
where described and by which every house in the parish 
can be visited. With a Missionary Committee can be 
left the calling and conduct of Missionary Meetings, 
Study Circles, etc., and even for the collecting and 
redistributing of missionary boxes, though this latter, 
on account of the time it involves, is generally better 
left to women. A Social Service Committee may keep 
a watchful eye upon social and moral questions affect- 
ing the district. It may advise the Society when the 
rise of some special evil makes the calling of an urgency 
meeting essential, and may do much good by taking 
steps to arouse public opinion with regard to the cause 
of social purity. The work of the White Cross League 
could be well carried out by such a committee. There 
are many other objects which come legitimately within 
the scope of the C.E.M.S. operations, and as that which 
is left to everybody is taken in hand by nobody, it is 
well to have a sub-committee for each, with its duly 
appointed chairman and secretary. Each of these 
sub-committees should be required to furnish a state- 
ment of its progress to the General Committee at 
least once a year. 
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- One sentence, and that a most important one, before 
we pass to the consideration of another subject—as in 
the case of the Men’s Service, so with the-C.E.M.S., 
much, very much, depends upon the Secretary. 

The Federation—One of the most important 
features of the C.E.M.S. is that of the Federations. 
Early in the history of the Society it was felt 
that it might become a much greater power if the 
various branches could be in some way united in 
a strong bond of holy fellowship, and almost 
spontaneously the first federations were formed and 
prospered. It isa matter of general regret that Church- 
men are too parochial and not sufficiently catholic in 
their outlook, but in the Federation we have a means 
whereby men may be encouraged to take a wider out- 
look and may give practical effect to their longings 
after catholicity. The formation of a Federation is not 
without difficulty, and by no means the least of these 
is to be found in the widely divergent lines of thought, 
and the great difference in the tone of services between 
one parish and another. Experience proves, how- 
ever, that such difficulties are not insurmountable 
and so long as we can agree on fundamentals, we can 
hold our respective views with mutual advantage 
to each other and to the Church at large. The 
Federation provides a means whereby we can obtain 
a better understanding of the views of others, and 
often we find that we are not so widely separated as we 
had supposed. In this case familiarity often breeds 
respect. Not only can we learn about each other but 
we soon find that we can learn from each other. It is 
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possible that the time for the C.E.M.S. movement had 
not come before the Society actually appeared, but 
we may rest assured that had it been in operation 
fifty years ago, the unhappy divisions which now vex 
us so sorely would never have taken place, or would 
at least have been minimized. The Federation provides 
an opportunity for concerted action on the part of 
Churchmen with respect to the great spiritual, moral 
and social questions, affecting particularly, or generally 
the city, borough, or district which gives its name to, 
and defines the limits of the Federation. It makes 
possible the calling together of great mass meetings of 
men for special purposes, avoiding at the same time 
those parochial and individual jealousies which un- 
fortunately spring up when the initiative is taken by 
those who are not generally recognized as leaders. 
In the offices, committee and organization of the 
C.E.M.S. Federation, a machinery is supplied already 
set up and ready to hand for the very purpose of direct- 
ing and controlling such movements. If in due course 
the idea of the Diocesan Union is taken up with as 
much enthusiasm as that of the Local Federation, it 
will easily be seen that the day is not far distant when 
questions which affect the Church at large will be 
brought home to the heart and conscience of the in- 
dividual member, and he will realize that his position 
is not to be one of “ splendid isolation,” but that he 
is a responsible part of a great whole, an individual 
member of a glorious body—the Body of Christ—the 
Church of God. 

Formation of Federation.—In forming a Federa- 
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tion, it is well that of first all the Rural Dean or 
some other person of a recognized standing should 
be approached and desired to communicate with the 
various branches, inviting each society to send a 
certain number of delegates to a central place upon 
a given date for the purpose of considering the 
whole question. This will give the branches an 
opportunity to discuss the matter previous to the 
Meeting, and to issue instructions to the Delegates. 
If at this Meeting it is decided to proceed with the 
Federation a President should be elected, the local 
Clergy recognized as Vice-Presidents when willing to 
accept such office, and a Secretary and Treasurer 
appointed pro tem. It is important that the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer should be elected for 
one year only, though eligible for re-election at a general 
meeting of members. Instructions should then be 
issued to each branch to select two of its number to act 
as its Representative of the Council. Branch Secre- 
taries and Vice-Presidents of the Federation should be 
ex-officio members. 

Duty of Council and Character of Meetings.— 
The Council thus formed should quickly meet and 
carefully draw up its constitution, elect its Delegates 
to the Annual Conference, provide a good and 
useful programme to last twelve months which 
should include, if possible, at least one Mass Meet- 
ing for men, to be addressed by two or three of 
the best speakers obtainable, two United Open Air 
Services, one Service in a selected Church, and one 
Social Gathering. At the Mass Meeting the duties of 
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Christian Citizenship should be set forth. The Open 
Air Services should be held in some public park or 
well-known open space, and beof a distinctly evange- 
listic character, and the Service in Church should be 
attended, so far as possible, by every member of every 
branch, and should have for its object the deepening 
of the spiritual life. Not the least of the duties of the 
Federation Council will be to provide an opportunity 
for the general discussion of the great questions to be 
brought up at the annual Conference of the Society, and 
to instruct its Delegates how to vote on such occasions, 
both with regard to the questions under discussion, 
and the men eligible for a place on the parent committee 
at headquarters. In due course its sphere of action 
will become perfectly clear to the federated branches. 
Let it lose no opportunity for firmly, but tactfully, 
impressing its principle upon the city or district, and 
in course of time the place of the Federation will be 
assured and its strength and value recognized. 

A Word to the Clergy.—In conclusion a word of 
special importance to the clergy. No federation can 
be a success if it has not the hearty support and co- 
operation of the clergy. It should be a point of hon- 
our with them to put the meetings of the federations 
before any parochial engagements. They should 
use every inducement to get their own men to attend, 
and they should be present themselves, even at the 
cost of much personal inconvenience. Any apparent 
loss to the parish by occasionally taking the men 
to a distant part of the district will be more than made 
up for by the enthusiasm called forth and the breadth 
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of view gained. The men will return with fresh zeal 
and strong determination to do the work of God in their 
own parish more thoroughly. It can do no harm, but 
rather it will do much good to induce the men to mix 
with others, even if sometimes those with whom they 
mix are of a different school of thought. They are 
always meeting in social life, and whilst engaged in 
their daily vocation, and it must be a poor cause which 
cannot be sustained when those who advocate it mix 
in fellowship with those of different views. A wise 
pastor then will put his best into the Federation, and 
encourage his men to do the same, but if he holds 
aloof bound and rigid in the winding-sheet of a narrow 
parochialism, he must not be surprised, if sooner or 
later, his own Church and parish becomes cold and 
lifeless. ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.” <A 
very grave responsibility rests, therefore, on the clergy- 
man who does not encourage, by every means in his 
power, that unity which the Church was founded 
to encourage and maintain. 


V 
Auxiliary Work 


“For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in: 

“‘ Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me : 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

“ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.”’—St. Matt. xxv. 35, 36, 40. 


‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.”"—Gal. vi. 2. 


Brutus, visiting Ligarius, found him in, and said, ‘‘ What ! 
sick, Ligarius?”’ ‘‘ No, Brutus,” said he; “ if thou hast any 
noble enterprise in hand, I am well.” 


V 
Auxiliary Work 


A Seven Days’ Religion—Clubs.—If{ real work 
amongst men is to be done, notice must be taken of 
their leisure, and guidance given to them in their 
daily life. A religion which only takes cognizance 
of a man’s life on the seventh day is not the Gospel of 
Christ. In religion there. should be no separation 
between the two sides, which are linked together in the 
passage, “‘ Godliness is profitable for the life that now 
is, as well as for the life that is to come.’’ Men are 
saved from sin’s penalty hereafter by being saved 
from sin here. Heaven is not all reserved until death 
and the Christian should have a foretaste below. 
Religion must permeate the Christian’s life in all its 
details, and must become the dominant factor of the 
six days’ life of those whom we seek to reach and win. 
To care for the needs of the whole life must be the aim 
ofeveryleaderofmen. Itis, however,a great mistake 
to form societies and clubs, to hold social gatherings, 
and give entertainments without forming a connecting- 
link between them and the Christian life. These ought 
to be stepping-stones to higher things. How often 
we hear of clergy saying, “ We can get 500 men to join 
some club or society, but not fifty into church.” To 
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form clubs in order to get men into church only ends in 
disaster. Men will come to the club, but not to church, 
because the club formed of such men has a worldly 
and often anti-church spirit. A far better and more 
successful method is to get men first to the service and 
to the church, and afterwards to open clubs to keep 
the men together. Such a club has from its start a good 
tone, and if afterwards outsiders are brought in, they 
come at once under a good influence. The rule must be 
for the clubs to flow out of the service, and not to 
attempt to let the service flow out of the clubs; in 
other words, the service must be put first and the 
clubs second. 

In once more illustrating this subject from the Men’s 
Service at Bethnal Green it may be well to repeat that 
all the movements which have sprung from the service 
are under the management of different sub-com- 
mittees, appointed by the general committee. 

I. Educational Classes.—It may be well to ob- 
serve, that owing to close proximity to three Council 
Schools, it was not felt desirable to enter into com- 
petition with their excellent evening classes, but where 
no such classes exist it might (after the service had got 
firmly established, certainly not before) be of advan- 
tage to form educational classes, dealing, not merely 
with the three R’s, but with such a subject as “‘ First 
aid to the injured.’’ At Bethnal Green over seventy 
adults joined such a class the first night. This branch 
of the work must, of course, largely depend on local 
circumstances. 

Debating Society—A good Debating Society 
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might be formed, and practically no subject should be 
excluded. It is never wise to stifle discussion. A 
good debate clears the air, and surely the clergy can 
always see that the right side is presented, and in a 
strong manner. Twice a month, in the winter, these 
might beheld. The first might be of a public character, 
and two well-known men induced to lead for the affirma- 
tive and negative ; whereas the second in the month 
might be restricted to the members, and be of a more 
homely nature. 

Il. Thrift and Providence must certainly be en- 
couraged by the formation of clubs and societies such 
as providence. We have several clubs for this purpose. 

(a) The Sick Club.—A Sick, Burial, and Annual 
Division Society, which is most successfully carried on 
by a committee of nine, three being elected by the 
Men’s Service Committee, three by the vicar and the 
other three co-opt by these six. By payment of 
sixpence per week sick money and a penny per 
week burial a man receives a threefold benefit : 
(x) Insurance for himself and wife against: death ; 
(2) Ios. per week for ten weeks in case of sickness. 
Usually in clubs the sick pay is arranged so that for the 
first few weeks a large sum is paid, say 12s. per week, 
and the last weeks only half that sum. - Notwith- 
standing the difficulties in the way, it appears cer- 
tain that aid is more needed during the last weeks of 


1 Suggested Rules for Parish Clubs will be found on page 
133, etc. Linen Cards specially ruled for subscriptions and 
containing the rules can be supplied to order by Home Words 
Office, 11, Ludgate Square, E.C. 
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sickness than during the first, for the little nest-egg is 
soon all spent and it scarcely seems wise to lower the 
sick pay just when nourishing food is required and the 
purse has become empty. (3) A share in the annual 
division at Christmas. Last year about 25s. per 
member were thus returned. This has been a great 
boon to men, and has prevented them from joining 
bogus and public-house clubs. Steps have been taken 
to secure for the Club the benefits of the Insurance 
Act by bringing its rules into conformity with that Act. 

(b) Coal Club.—A Coal Club for the purchase of 
coal in the winter. Arrangements should be made so 
that a contract can be made with some leading firm, 
ensuring that coal can be delivered during the winter 
months at a cheap and uniform rate. This would be a 
great boon in London, where coal is so dear. (See 
page 135.) 

(c) Loan Society.—A Loan Society, when properly 
managed, is very useful, defeating, as it often does, the 
fearful consequences of so many workshop clubs. 
The evil of these in many ways cannot be well over- 
stated. (See page 140.) 

(4) Thrift Club.—A Thrift Club, which is thrown 
open to both men and women. Any amount from 
a penny upwards is received for investment. Interest 
should be given. (See page 135.) 

(e) Christmas Club.—A Christmas Club when 
properly managed becomes most popular and enables 
members to prepare for Christmas who otherwise would 
not be able todoso. (See page 138.) 

(f) Clothing Club into which men and women 
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can pay any amount per week, and from the Secretary 
of which they can receive a voucher upon a local 
tradesman, who usually allows 2} per cent. off all 
purchases through this club. (See page 142.) 

In the above societies and clubs we have at St. James- 
the-Less over 2,500 members, the amount paid in last 
year being £7,000, while since we started in 1898 the 
enormous sum of nearly £100,000 has passed through 
the hands of the secretaries. What an increase in 
the spirit of thrift, sobriety, and comfort does this 
represent? These clubs help the men to realize that 
the best way of meeting sickness and unemployment 
is to prepare for such times in health and work. 

III. Recreation.—The social side of the work 
represents a further most important branch of effort. 
During the summer there could be formed (a) a 
Cricket Club, (b) a Cycling Club, and (c) a Ramblers’ 
Club. The members of the latter can pay interesting 
visitsto both townand country. They could meet weekly 
or fortnightly on a Saturday afternoon, and by this 
means they can gain both historical and ecclesiastical in- 
formation. Visits have been made by our Club to such 
places as the British Museum, St. Paul’s, Lambeth 
Palace, the Tower, the Charterhouse, Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Ramblers’ Club’s visits should be arranged at 
as little cost as possible ; a town visit has cost us, as a 
rule, including tea, from rod. to Is. each, which is, of 
course, paid by the men themselves. Some of the 
clergy should always accompany these expeditions. 
As one walks by the side of a man he frequently begins 
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to talk freely, and a knowledge is gained of the menin a 
single afternoon which, in the ordinary way, would 
take months to acquire. 

Whist drives and dances should not on any con- 
sideration be encouraged. They foster a spirit which 
in the end is alien to that spiritual atmosphere without 
which the work ceases to be a power making for 
righteousness. 

Social Evenings.—As a rule three of these could 
be held in the year for men only, and three for women. 
In some parishes it may be more convenient to 
have mixed socials. In our parish a uniform charge 
of 3d. is made. Tea and coffee is provided, and a 
programme of cinematograph pictures, music, etc., 
arranged. Once a year the social is thrown open to 
both men and women, and is held in the church 
grounds. It takes the form of an alfresco concert 
with fireworks to finish with. Over 3,000 persons 
were present on the last occasion. This method of 
work has been most useful. Many men have by these 
means been first brought in touch with the Men’s Service, 
and so led on to confirmation and ultimate member- 
ship with the Church. A short address given by 
some popular leader might be helpful. 

Socials for Particular Streets.—One plan we 
tried with some success was to hold small social 
gatherings for particular streets at fortnightly inter- 
vals. Cards of invitation were left at the houses by 
members of the Committee. The men came to the 
Men’s Service Club, where they were warmly welcomed 
to an informal gathering. Tea and coffee were 
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provided, a few musical items arranged and the men 
encouraged to take part themselves. This they readily 
did for the most part with chorus songs, coldness and 
aloofness were broken down, men got to know their 
neighbours through the Church and not a few attended 
the services as a result. 

Saturday Entertainments.—Saturday night enter- 
tainments. These could be held weekly in the Parochial 
Hall, and should partake more of the nature of high- 
class concerts than entertainments. A small charge 
should be made to cover expenses. Their avowed 
purpose should be to counteract the public-house, 
and also the low type music-halls, etc. It is as well 
to announce that no encores are permitted, otherwise 
the purest programme may be spoiled by some selection 
sprung upon the audience. 

Between the two parts of the programme a five 
minutes’ talk of either a spiritual or temperance 
character should be arranged for. 

Refreshments could be served in the interval, a 
cup of coffee and a piece of cake being obtained for 
td. Advantage can be taken at this gathering to 
press home the various services and meetings which 
are held during the week. If possible, it is desirable 
to have a bookstall near the entrance, where Bibles, 
hymn-books, parish magazines, etc., can be obtained. 
If the payments for the Sick, Thrift, and Christmas 
clubs are received on the same night in an adjoining 
room the members of these clubs, after paying their 
subscriptions, may be inclined the more easily to go 
into the entertainment. 

H 
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Annual Excursion.—Other opportunities should 
be seized of guiding the recreations of the people, such 
as by arranging for an annual excursion to the seaside, 
for which purpose a club can be formed into which 
payments can be made. The great point is to aim at 
being always up-to-date, and to never miss an oppor- 
tunity of making the church the real centre for the 
men of the parish. 

Social Club.—It is highly important that, in 
connexion with every parish, there should be pro- 
vided each night in the week club rooms to which 
men can resort after their work is over. It is 
useless to hold temperance meetings and decry 
public-houses if, at the same time, the Church does not 
provide some other place to which men can go. There 
should be a good supply of morning and evening 
papers, weekly periodicals and monthly magazines. 
In our case there is also a good circulating library 
in thereading room. Gamesof various kinds, includ- 
ing bagatelle and billiards, are provided, and smoking is 
permitted throughout the club, though in the young 
men’s department, which is quite separate, no smoking 
is allowed by members under eighteen years of age. 
A good up-to-date coffee bar, where tea and coffee, 
mineral waters, and various kinds of cakes can be 
obtained at cheap rates, is an essential in a well regu- 
lated club. The members of committee and all officers 
must be members of the Men’s Service. One com- 
mittee man is on duty each evening as chairman. 
The rules will be found in the appendix. Themember’s 
subscription is fixed at as low a price as possible—rd. 
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per week, or Is. per quarter. The gymnasium, open to 
all, is used by the members of the Club. 

IV. Book Club—Parish Magazine.—This has 
been found useful in some parishes. The rules of 
one club of this nature will be found in the appen- 
dix. The great gain of such a club is the spread of 
wholesome literature. In this connexion good use 
may be made of the Parish Magazine. Too often, 
however, what might be of the greatest possible use is 
often made practically worthless by the lax way in 
which it is got together and the small amount of local 
matter given. Evenif worked atalossitisa great gain 
to have month by month a large circulation of a 
magazine full of matter, interestingly written, about 
the Church and its work. A magazine that contains 
little besides mere notices is of so little benefit that it 
is not worth the trouble of printing. Itshould be made 
so interesting that the people will look forward to its 
appearance. It could be made the local Church paper, 
with now and then anitem of general Church news 
inserted, for, alas! our people are not as keen at 
taking in a religious paper as our Nonconformist 
friends, and consequently are frequently ignorant of 
what the Church at largeis doing. The Magazine should 
be made full and interesting and worthy of being a 
Church organ, evenifatafinancialloss. The loss could 
be covered out of the General Parochial Fund and a 
bold policy here will yield a profit more than can be 
estimated in pounds, shillings and pence. 

V. Medical Mission and Dispensary.—This 
requires careful working in order to be useful with- 
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out, at the same time, pauperizing the people whom 
it seeks to aid. The work of healing is properly 
the work of the Church. Our Lord devoted most 
of His time and thought to the blind and sick, 
the halt, and the lame. He taught and He healed. 
And while we thank God for our Hospital system, 
yet there is a weak side to it. A Hospital letter 
is given and there frequently is an end tothe matter. 
Such a case affords an opportunity of spiritual work, 
and therefore ought not to be lost. The Dispensary 
should be open on certain days a week, and the doors 
shut at a fixed time when a hymn may be sung, a short 
address given, and prayer offered, before the doctors 
begin their work. The names and addresses of the 
patients are taken. Such an effort is capable of 
greatly influencing numbers and if wisely followed up 
may yield lasting fruit to the glory of God. 

VI. Coffee-House.—If the parish is of such a 
character as to warrant the undertaking, such an 
institution ought to be supplied. A place of re- 
freshment for tram, ’bus-men and working-people 
should be provided other than the public-house. 
Temperance principles must be put into practical 
shape. It is little use to denounce men for drinking, 
when there is no other place in the parish where the 
doors are thrown open to them so freely as the public- 
house. If the Reading and:Club Roomscan be associated 
with the Coffee-House so much the better. But if 
such a scheme is launched, let it,be of a nature to invite, 
rather than shun, comparison with the comfort of the 
public-house. So many of such institutions are dark 
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and dismal, with poor attendance, and poorer cooking, 
that it is little wonder if they are unsuccessful in their 
competition with the brightly lighted public-house a 
few doors down the street. 

If a man opens a new shop in a street with the 
avowed intention of beating a rival, he tries to ‘‘ go one 
better ” all the way round; and so must the Church 
or the attempt had better not be made. 

VII. Model Houses—One in each Street.— 
What is to be done with a street, crowded, narrow, 
and dirty, wholly given up to sin and vice? How 
are the people to be reached? Often not one 
Christian man or woman can be found in the whole 
street. It seems hopeless to commence work where 
everything and everybody is against you. And yet 
something must be done. Such a difficult problem 
requires an infinity of wisdom, love, labour, and 
patience. One method may be here stated which I 
feel is worthy the trial. Ifsome of our rich friends, 
instead of investing in shady companies and doubtful 
businesses would, for the Master’s sake, come down toa 
parish like mine, and offer to buy one or two houses 
in seven or eight streets as a business investment, 
but one which, while paying four or five per cent., 
would enable the Vicar to get a footing for Christ in 
each street, whata blessing might follow! The house 
thus obtained should be let toa really Christian family, 
who would keep the house as a type of cleanliness 
and order. One room downstairs should be reserved 
for mothers’ meetings, little gatherings for children who 
swarm in the streets, and for cottage meetings. Such, 
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thoroughly-worked, would by God’s blessing, prove 
of the highest good. But who will allow it to be 
tried ? 

Working Men’s Hotel.—In our poorest street we 
have turned three tenement houses into a lodging- 
house for costers and working-men. There are 
seventy-five beds and a common kitchen and reading 
room. The men pay 6d.a night or 3s.a week. They 
cook their own food, and literature is supplied gratis 
in the reading room. The men are often induced to 
become members of our Men’s Service and some have 
been confirmed. 

VIII. Exhibitions, etc.—We held an Industrial 
Exhibition a few years ago: this encouraged trade and 
brought to light the various difficulties connected 
with the Home Workers’ employment and wages. 

Poultry and Flower Shows.—A poultry and 
pigeon show, and also a horticultural show is held 
annually. These all bring us more into touch with 
the “‘ Man in the Street,’’ and show that the Church 
does take an intelligent interest in his work and 
hobbies. 

There are some points which can only be briefly 
mentioned here, but are worthy of thought, and 
which if put into practical shape would be most 
useful. 

Leakages.—The Reduction of the Loss to the 
Church owing to Removals. The Wesleyans, owing 
to their system of Church membership, are able 
to record their leakage every year, and it is 
found that some thirty thousand are annually lost 
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in connexion with their body. We have no such 
census in the Church of England, but our loss must, 
in proportion, be enormous. It is well to make a 
point of endeavouring to follow up as far as possible 
every communicant and attendant at the Church. 
It ought not to be very difficult to obtain after removal 
the address of the man in his new parish, and then a 
letter to the Vicar should ensure the man being looked 
up almost as soon as he had settled in his new house. 
If we think of the thousands removing every year, 
only to be lost to the Church, when a little care and 
trouble might save a very large proportion of them, 
then I am certain that greater care would be exercised 
on this matter. I do not know how far my experience 
has been that of my brethren, but personally I very 
seldom receive such letters. This is a very important 
matter indeed, and one which ought not to be disposed 
of lightly, for it must be recognized that there are 
grave difficulties connected with the work of recom- 
mending to new parishes, as, forinstance, when a man 
removes into a parish where the most “ advanced 
doctrine’ is taught, or where there is a drowsy and 
dead Evangelicalism. In such a position there is a 
natural hesitation about recommending such a man 
to go to chapel, and yet itis certain that he, really a babe 
in spiritual life, would not go a second time to the 
church in either of such parishes. But still the general 
principle should always be kept in view. My former 
Vicar, the Rev. J. F. Osborne, hada plan, which yielded 
good results, of systematically watching the houses 
in the parish which were to let, and the moment such 
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were occupied he called upon the family and gave an 
invitation to church. It certainly seems strange to 
devote any amount of trouble to reach a man, and 
then, because he leaves the parish, not even to follow 
him with a letter. 

Labour Bureaus.—The Practical Working of a 
Wise Plan of assisting Mento obtain Employment. The 
Labour Exchanges lately calledinto being have super- 
seded any local body which might have been formed 
in connexion with the Church. Still when a man by 
his sin has once gone under and he has no character 
but a bad one, who is likely to give him a helping 
hand up unless it be the Vicar of his parish. A 
Vicar of such a man often has a parish without any 
large employers of labour, and frequently he has no 
outside influence with employers, but his brethren 
who have parishes full of employers of labour ought 
to be only too willing to aid their brethren in poorer 
parishes by linking rich and poor parishes together for 
this and other purposes. 

Interest in Councils and Guardians.—(The 
Clergy should endeavour to influence the Policy of the 
Borough Councils and Boards of Guardians. Borough 
Councils have powers concerning overcrowding. Over- 
crowding has to do withimmorality. Clergy have to deal 
with immorality. It is little use dealing simply with 
the results of overcrowding at Conferences if we do not 
attempt to deal with overcrowding itself through our 
Borough and County Councils. Ruri-Decanal Chapters 
are usually dull and dead, or simply gatherings for 
academical discussion on topics of little or no practical 
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use, as far as the people in the Deanery are concerned, 
but might they not become centres of power for dealing 
with overcrowding, the evasion of laws relating to 
immoral houses, and sanitary questions ? Our Saviour 
washed the disciples’ feet, but we, His disciples, 
hesitate about speaking out on the washing of our 
streets, the removing of filth from the dwellings, and 
making them fit for human habitation. Even on the 
question of the proper administration of our Boards of 
Guardians we are silent, and yet surely on such a 
matter the Church ought to speak, and to speak 
loudly. If it were not for Christianity they would 
not be in existence, and therefore Christians ought to 
see that they are administered rightly. We cannot 
estimate the moral and spiritual benefits which follow 
from the Church taking her proper place in caring for 
the poor, the aged, the outcast, as found in connexion 
with our workhouses. 

All to Help Spiritual Work.—By such methods 
the Church can endeavour to supply a want in the 
work-day life of the men attending theservice. Every- 
thing depends on the way in which these methods are 
worked. For instance, if the clergy can find time to go 
into the paying-room of the various clubs on a Saturday 
night for half an hour there is a golden opportunity 
for shaking hands with and giving an invitation to the 
hundreds of people who come to pay their club money. 
A larger number can thus be seen and spoken to than 
by days of visiting. No opportunity must be lost, 
but each club or meeting must be made a connexion 
with the life of the Church. 
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Don’t Study on Saturday.—And may I here say 
that the man who wishes to reach men must be content 
to devote some other day than Saturday for the prepara- 
tion of his sermons? Saturday should be one of the 
busiest days in the week. In the summer there is 
the ramble or visiting in the afternoon ; in the winter 
special cases should be visited which cannot be dele- 
gated to other people, not forgetting to be back for the 
“ At Home.” 

Then a peep into the paying-in clubs to shake hands 
with the members and invite them to the next day’s 
services. After ten o’clock the public-houses should 
be occasionally visited, but not every week. 

One is certainly ready for bed afterwards ; but the 
day, if rightly used, is apreparation for the morrow: 
for such a day spent in such surroundings cannot help 
but warm one’s heart to those so greatly needing help, 
and it will at the same time make the preacher realize 
that to meet such cases as these only the “ sufficiency 
of God”’ will suffice. 

Methods of St. Paul.—St. Paul realized that all 
men were not won in the same way and by the same 
methods, and we must live in the spirit which he had 
grasped when he wrote, “‘ Unto the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; unto them that 
are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them under the law ; to them that are without law, as 
without law, that I might gain them that are without 
law; to the weak I became as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: I am become all things to all men, 
that I may by all means save some.”’ 
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“For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater: 

“So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it.”—Isaiah lv. 10, Il. 


“Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believe, even as the Lord gave to every man? 

“J have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase. 

“So then neither is hethat planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.”—1 Corin- 
thians ili. 5, 6, 7. 


** Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this 
man stand here before you whole.’’—Acts iv. 10. 


“Tf you lose heart about your work, remember that none 
of it is lost—that the good of every good deed remains and 
breeds and works on for ever, and that all that fails and is 
lost is the outside shell of the thing, which, perhaps, might 
have been better done; but better or worse has nothing to 
do with the real spiritual good which you have done to men’s 
hearts.” 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


‘The best men, doing their best. 
Know peradventure least of what they do.” 
E. BROWNING. 
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Wuat is the result of all the extra labour and this 
extra effort involved in a vigorous men’s campaign, 
including a special service formen week by week ? No 
one can count conversions. But working constantly 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Who alone can 
give success to any plan, whether ordinary or special, 
we can see certain results. 

I. Attendance.—We can see that on these lines 
two of the largest regular congregations of men 
in connexion with the Church of England in 
London have been gathered together—viz., at St. 
Peter’s, Highgate Hill, and at St. James-the-Less, 
Bethnal Green; and in scores of other parishes the 
writer has heard of success. Recently the thousandth 
consecutive Men’s Service was held at St. Peter’s, 
when the church was absolutely full, and at St. 
James there is now a regular congregation every 
Sunday afternoon of some 500 men which has mounted 
up to eight, or ten, or eleven hundred on special occa- 
sions. Scores of these had never for years entered a 


place of worship; and even this does not reveal all, 
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owing to the-alternate Sunday duty which many of 
the men have to perform. Men who have never been 
to a place of worship for years have not merely been 
once, but have by the hundreds become regular attend- 
ants Sunday bySunday. Their attendance has come 
as a surprise to the neighbourhood. At Holloway 
two of our men, leaving the service, crossed the road, 
meeting two other men, evidently strangers, who 
looked amazed at seeing the hundreds of men pouring 
out of church on a hot day in August. As our men 
passed they overheard one say to the other, “I say, 
Bill, there must be a barrel of ale in that church.” 
There was no ale, but Jesus was being preached Jesus 
who said, “I, if I belifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.”’ Men can be reached and kept together by the 
simple Gospel as by nothing else. 

II. Moral Influence.—The effect of such a 
service in the parish must be felt. We can see 
and hear from testimony of publican and visitor 
alike that Sunday drinking has decreased fully one- 
third. We also note the fact that scarcely a week 
passes but we hear from some woman’s lips, ‘ Our 
Jim is altered,” ‘“‘ Our home is different,’”’ “ It’s like 
now what we were when first we married.” Some 
time ago my City Missionary was out visiting, when 
he came across a woman who said, “‘ Do get my man 
to come again to the service, for, do you knew, he 
was there three weeks ago, and he has never thrashed 
me once since—never once.” Over and over again 
similar stories are told—stories simple in themselves, 
but with a world of meaning within. This testimony 
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from the wives is borne out by the altered appearance 
of the men themselves in dress and character. 

Appearance.—Nothing at our service strikes a 
visitor more than the respectable dress of the men. 
But when a man receives Christ as his Saviour it very 
soon alters his appearance. Among other blessings, 
religion brings a man very soon a Sunday suit of clothes. 
I remember on one occasion calling to see one of the 
men, who had been coming to the service for some time. 
The moment he saw me he said, ‘‘ Come in,’”’ and on 
entering one of his two rooms he immediately left me, 
to return a moment after with his arms full of clothes. 
He had been married eighteen years, and that was the 
first time he had possessed a second suit. I had to 
examine each article—coat, vest, trousers—and on 
Sunday, when he marched into church, big man as he 
was, he looked as proud as when he was first put into 
trousers. 

But what has the service done for the Church ? 

(a) Broken down Prejudice.—It has certainly 
broken down prejudice. A man—a shoemaker— 
whom I tried and tried again to get hold of, always 
met me with the remark, ‘“‘ How is it that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gets {15,000 a year?’ We got 
him to the service, and the last time I called to see him 
I found he had the Archbishop’s photograph put up 
in his workshop. The Church (in its narrow sense) 
has been kept in the background, and Christ put for- 
ward, with the result that always follows, that the 
Church is stronger than ever it was. At first, on 
visiting, the doors of the houses were opened with the 
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greatest suspicion ; but now, even where the men do 
not attend the service, the moral influence of the service 
has told, and we practically have a free entry to all the 
families in the parish. 


(5) Raised Money.—Ii has assisted financially. 
The men have interested themselves in all that is going 
on. On “ Hospital Sunday” at St. James-the-Less, 
at the open Sunday, 1,455 coins were placed in the 
boxes at the doors. Here also the men provided, dur- 
ing a severe winter, 9,500 dinners to poor children at a 
cost of {72 2s. 6d. Even if the Men’s Service did not 
pay its own expenses, the Church ought to be as ready 
to carry on, at its own expense, such a work, as to 
contribute to work in China or India. It is Home 
Mission work, and as such ought to be worked cheer- 
fully and vigorously. 


(c) Helped Ordinary Services.—Ii has increased 
the Attendance at theordinary Services. If it did not 
it would still be worth carrying on, for very many 
members of our ordinary congregations only attend 
once a day. In the West End the members of the 
morning congregation are generally absent in the 
evening, and the members of the evening congregation 
of the East End are usually absent in the morning. 
If the men at the afternoon service only attended the 
once on Sunday it would equal the majority of our 
church-goers, but they do more. 


The ‘* Daily News ’’ Census.—Both morning and 
evening congregations are decidedly affected, and this is 
best proved by the result of the Daily News census in 
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1904, which showed that in our church on the Sunday 
evening the attendance was 


629 men 
555 women 
138 children 





1,322 total, 
which with the Mission Services gave a total of 1,784 
persons in church or halls belonging to the Parish at 
the same time on the Sunday evening. 

Have Suitable Evening Services.—We see men 
not merely coming themselves, but bringing their 
wives to the other services. It is well for the Vicar 
as frequently as possible to preach himself in the 
evening, and when this is the case he should endeavour 
to announce his subject in the afternoon, and every 
few weeks, and especially on special occasions, press 
the men to bring their wives with them. At the even- 
ing service, certainly in working-class parishes, the 
Psalms, Canticles, and hymns should be sung to 
strictly congregational tunes, the pages in the 
Prayer Book being, of course, announced. The men 
prefer to sing themselves rather than to listen to a choir 
singing for them, although they greatly appreciate good 
music. It would be better policy to have an anthem 
every Sunday night, with the Canticles sung by the 
congregation, than to have the Canticles set to tunes 
known to no one excepting the choir. 

The Sermon.—tThe sermon should be of such a 
character that the main ideas of definite soul-saving 
and building up should be prominent. These two 
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elements are too often omitted in these days, but they are 
the secret of drawing men to Christ and to His Church. 

Where possible, it is a good plan to provide a Bible 
for each person, that they may follow the lessons. or 
look out the text. 

After-Meetings—Some of these details may be 
considered small matters, but it is of little use 
endeavouring to ensure the success of the afternoon 
service aS a means of bringing men to the other 
services if we make those other services cold and 
uninviting. The churchwardens and sidesmen must 
be in their places some time before the commencement 
of the service, and no person must be kept waiting 
for a seat. In the winter months it is well to hold 
““ After-Services,’’ as at a Parochial Mission; the 
Sunday evenings in Advent and Lent are always suit- 
able for such. Here the men should be carefully aided 
to make full decision for Christ. These services can 
be most useful and assist in bringing matters to a head. 
Without such appeals men are apt to go in a half and 
half kind of way; and this is a weak point in our 
Church. A short time ago, after some conversation with 
a lady, an ardent worker, but of the very extreme 
Neo-Anglican type, she asked me, “ How is it that 
when out visiting, if one meets with a working-man 
who will own he is a Christian and gives vital testimony 
to his faith, he is nine times out of ten a ‘ Nonconfor- 
mist ?’”’ This is the experience of most workers. I 
believe the Nonconformist prayer-meeting after the 
evening service has done much to keep the spiritual 
to the front, and it is well for us at the close of the 
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Sabbath work to try and lead men to full consecration. 
Men are wanted for Christ, and some such arrangement 
as an after-service is not only possible, but is most 
desirable. 

(d@) Women’s Service.—It has influenced the Work 
amongst Women. We commenced at St. James’ a 
companion service to the men’s and this is held every 
Monday night from 8 to g o’clock in church, and is for 
women only. This has been well attended, and has 
proved highly beneficial We have a membership: 
of about 1,000. This service is held without a break, 
not excluding Bank-holidays, throughout the year. 
The origin of the one at Holloway was owing to a man 
saying to me, that when he first married, his wife was a 
“bit religious,” but that he soon knocked that out of 
her ; but that now he was getting right himself, could 
I not do something for the “ missis.’”” This service is 
entirely distinct from the Mothers’ Meeting, and 
attracts a class of women of a different kind. It is of a 
similar character to the Men’s Service, with a women’s 
orchestra, and, of course, the organisation. A man 
after attending the service on a Sunday is only too 
willing to carry home to his wife the subject which he 
has heard announced for the Women’s Service, and to 
ask her to attend ; and in this way the Men’s Service 
fosters the Women’s, whilst the Women’s Service 
gives, not only an opportunity of reaching the women, 
but of gaining theirsympathy (a very important matter) 
with the men’s work. Monday should be the man’s 
“ night in,” and the woman’s “ night out.” 

(ec) Young Men and Young Women.—Zii has 
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been a Spur to the special Work amongst Young Men and 
Women. We have four Bible Classes for Young Men, 
each with separate club organisation. The first, com- 
posed of artisans, numbers 150 members, 90 of whom 
have been confirmed, the second, over 100 of the 
rougher class, many of whom have previously been 
provided with board and lodging at His Majesty’s ex- 
pense. Several of these have since confessed Christ 
in confirmation and are standing firm. 

There are also four separate organisations, Bible 
Class and Club for young women, with a total member- 
ship of over three hundred. 

(f) Children.—It has influenced the Work amongst 
the Children. When a man joins the Men’s Service 
his objection to his wife coming to church, or to his 
children becoming Sunday School scholars, ceases ; 
hence the School soon becomes full. We have over 
I,600 on our books. The key to the home is in the 
- man’s hand, and if you can get him to use it, the way 
to the home is thrown open. 

(g) Helped Finances.—It has helped the Church's 
Finances. At St. Peter’s during the five years previous 
to the commencement of the Men’s Service the offertory 
at the ordinary services amounted to {909 os. 44d. 
During the five years after, to £1,140 Os. 93d., or an 
increase of £231 2s. 43d. in the five years ; and this in 
addition to the large sums collected at the Men’s 
Service itself. The same fact has been proved at Beth- 
nal Green—viz., that, instead of the service being a 
tax on the Church, it helps its finance considerably. 

(4) Baptisms.—It has favourably influenced the 
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Number of Persons who are Baptised or Churched. The 
numbers of both show a steady increase. I always 
encourage any adults (and we have had many) who 
are unbaptized to be baptized at a public service, 
either on a Sunday or week-day. This has a decidedly 
beneficial influence. With regard to the baptism of 
infants, every clergyman knows the difficulty in ob- 
taining the presence of the father at baptism. It is so 
often regarded as a kind of superior vaccination, and 
as such is left to the wife, who “ looks after the kids.”’ 
Every opportunity must be taken to counteract this 
idea, but it must be done gradually and carefully. 
For instance, I had my own child baptized one Sunday 
afternoon immediately after the Men’s Service, 
announcing the fact and inviting any of the men to 
remain, with the result that all the hundreds of men 
present turned round at once and faced the font. 
Here two important objects were achieved : The men 
received an object lesson in baptism, and they saw 
that I was not ashamed to stand by my wife’s side, or 
at the baptism of my child. 

(t) Given us Workers.—Ii has reared for us real 
Workers. It is significant that all our wardens, ex- 
cepting two since I came to St. James’, have been 
reached in the first instance through the Men’s Service 
and afterwards confirmed. This is true also of the 
large majority of the sidesmen, choir and Sunday 
School teachers. 

The service has indeed raised a good and strong 
body of men eager to do something for God and their 
fellow-men. 
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I have referred to the various offices connected 
with the Men’s Service. These have been filled through 
the influence of the service, and surely all these are 
doing as real work for the Church as Sunday oe 
teachers, or as men in the choir. 

(7) Secured Confirmees.—Many Men have come 
forward for Confirmation. This has been most marked 
at Bethnal Green. Out of 1,244 confirmees of both 
sexes, no less than 636 were over twenty years of age. 
* Others who had lapsed or who had never attended 
the Holy Communion, although confirmed, are now 
regular and frequent in their attendance. It is 
really astonishing to find such a large proportion 
of men in London who were confirmed when boys ; 
but it is very depressing to listen to tale after tale of 
careless preparation, or of practically none at all. 
My method with regard to confirmation is as follows; 
I never directly ask a man to be confirmed, but arrange 
a class for men, not calling it a Confirmation class, and 
simply state “ I am going to have a fireside talk once a 
week on ‘ Membership with the Church of England ’ 
and what it means; I shall be glad to see any men 
present.”” This announcement I supplement the 
week before the first talk by keeping two nights free ; 
and then I carefully go over my parish register and 
Men’s Service book, and take out the names and 
addresses of all the men who have been attending regu- 
larly and are at all likely. These I write to, asking them 
to-come and see meon one of the two evenings. When 
they come, I see each man privately, and then ask 
him to come to the “Talk.” At the end of these 
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“Talks ” I usually find that the men do not need to be 
asked—they offer to be confirmed. This talk is also 
useful for men who, although confirmed when boys, 
know absolutely nothing of Church teaching, and 
have never been at the Lord’s Table. 

(k) Increased Communicants.—The Number of 
Communicants Increased. At St. James-the-Less the 
number of communicants on Easter Day in 


1897 was 26 
1905 ,, 691 
TOUT Wa; ) pede 


Here I must touch on a matter of controversy. I 
refer to the use of Evening Communion. With the 
theological and historical aspect of the matter it is not 
the province of this chapter to deal, but, in that 
it touches very considerably work amongst men, 
it must be noticed. The late Bishop of London, Dr. 
Creighton, in a circular letter to his clergy, said: 
“Holy Communion should be celebrated on Sundays 
at such hours as are most convenient to the con- 
gregation.” I was glad to receive that letter, for 
it practically left each clergyman free, as far as the 
Bishop was concerned, to arrange the hour for the 
administration of the Holy Communion. Every 
Sunday we have Celebrations at 8 a.m., which per- 
sonally I find very useful as a preparatien for the 
work of the day ; but we find, as far as men’s work is 
concerned, that it is to the Evening Communion that 
men as a rule first find their way. Take the case of a 
man confirmed in early life, perhaps lapsed for years 
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from all Church-going, brought back into touch 
by the Men’s Service; gradually he attends the 
evening service; becomes impressed, joins the 
“Talk with Confirmees,” begins to realize the blessing 
of fulfilling the Lord’s command, but half hesitates. 
On the Sunday evening he comes to church, and is 
moved during the service and then Holy Communion 
is announced, and all who ‘“‘ intend to lead a new 
life’ are invited to remain. This man is just under 
the influence to make a start ; and the start once made 
is followed up, and he continues a regular communi- 
cant, coming, it may be, in the morning or in the even- | 
ing ; but the most important part is that he comes. I 
have known case after case of this kind, and from my 
experience in men’s work I unhesitatingly say, that 
Evening Communion is a great aid to very many, and as 
such ought not to be either abolished or frowned upon. 

The Lost to be Found.—To sum up. The last full 
year I was at St. Peter’s, the Church recorded the 
largest numbers of communicants, confirmees, bap- 
tisms, marriages, offertories, hitherto reached ; and at 
Bethnal Green the results have been even more striking. 
Surely these results, together with the many instances 
of change of heart, are such as to justify the existence of 
this special movement, and to show that such methods 
of work, in connexion with the Church of England, can 
by the blessing of God, be effectual in reaching the 
masses of meninourlargetowns. It hasnow becomea 
universally accepted idea that each Church should take 
a warm interest in Foreign Missionary work. Mis- 
sionaries are sent out, and it is felt that they must use 
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discretion as to the kind of service which they hold. 
Our grand Church of England service stands unrivalled, 
but even the strongest of Churchmen recognises that in 
Africa and Asia it must be modified to suit the surround- 
ings. Sohere at home. Each Church should have, in 
addition to its ordinary services, other services of a less 
ornate and less learned and theological style for direct 
Mission work. Between these and the ordinary ser- 
vices there must be a strong connecting-link. They 
must not be in any way out of harmony with or anta- 
gonistic to the rest of the Church work and services, 
but must be of such a nature that they easily become 
stepping-stones to full Church-membership. This is 
the goal; but the steps to it must not be hurried ; 
a step too hurried means often two steps backwards. 
The good seed in the ground is often weeks before it 
is seen; and when seen, weeks elapse before the full 
fruit appears. We must wait, pray, and watch our 
opportunities, and work day by day with a dogged 
perseverance which knows no weariness and which 
never recognises such a thing as failure. The Master 
has sent us, the Master has given us the task, and it 
must be done, done as we would have it done when we 
shall meet Him face to face, to render up an account, 
not merely of those in our crowded church, but also of 
those to whom He bade us go and bring them unto 
Himself, but whom, alas! we have not brought. It 
was the lost sheep that the Shepherd sought ; it was 
the lost coin the woman strove to find; it was the 
lost boy the father ran to meet ; and it is the lost ones 
whom we must find and meet and bring. And when 
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the Chief Shepherd shall call us, as His under-shepherds, 
to bring to Him the sheep entrusted to our care, shall 
we present the hundred or only the ninety and nine? 
Will one be missing? And if He ask the reason ? 
What willit be? Willitsatisfy Him? Willit satisfy 
us? May we be able to bring all our sheep to His 
feet ; and may He be able to say, “ Well done!” to 
each of us whom He has called, not to be a hireling, 
but a shepherd of His Flock. 
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sugentA Subiects and Citles for Addresses 


to Men 





THESE have been mostly taken at the Services referred to 
in this book and have been found useful in stirring up healthy 
curiosity. In many cases men have been known to spend 
hours over their Bible in trying to find out to what incident 
they referred. It need hardly be added that whatever the 
title might be, the subject was dealt with from the standpoint 
of the Gospel. I have avoided taking a “course” on con- 
secutive Sundays. It is not wise to dwell too long on one 
line of thought. In the ordinary Services and Bible Classes 
this can be done to advantage, but in a mixed Service like 
ours the subject must be varied from week to week. 


FOR ANNIVERSARIES. 
Motto for Year: ‘“ God First.’ 
Marching Orders. 
Stock Taking. 
The Roll Call. 
The Last Call. 
The New Year’s Clean Sheet. 
Past, Present, Future. 
The Man of 1912. 
The Old and the New. 
Review of the Year. 
‘Is England Ready ? 
Making up the Books. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS WORK. 


The Parson and the People. 


How to Spend Sunday. 
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Right and Wrong Ritual. 
Church-Going—lIs It any Good ? 
The Man who was not There (Thomas). 
A Lesson in Hearing. 
How Chnistianity came to England. 
Missionary. 
(a) Over the Seas, 
(6) Are Missions Right ? 
(c) England’s True Foreign Policy. 
(d) The Story of Uganda. 
Who Made the Prayer-Book ? 
The Church, both Catholic and Protestant. 
The Chancel and its Meaning. 
The English Church and its Story. 
Working-men and the Church. 
Why I am a Churchman? 
Wanted a Man. 


DOCTRINAL AND EVIDENTIAL, 


Is there an Hereafter ? 

The Soul after Death. 

Hell, or Future Punishment. 

The Abode of the Redeemed. 

Sin—What Is It? 

The Atonement. 

The God Man. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit. 

The World without a Bible. 

Is the Bible True? 

Difficulties of the Bible. 

How We got Our Bible. 

Is Prayer any Good ? 

The First Christmas Carol. 

A Great Victory (Resurrection). 

Our Second Body—What will It be Like}? 
Baptism and Confirmation. 

The Lord’s Supper (Do This). 

The Bread of Life. 

Holy Communion—What It Means. 

Had God anything to do with the Earthquake at Messina ? 
Christianity and its Opponents. 
The problems of Life and Death. 
The Creed of the Secularist. *, 
The Value of Belief. : 
Atheism and Immorality, 
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Doubt and How to Meet it. 

Is Sin a Reality ? 

Shall we know each other in Heaven ? 
Shall we at Death go straight to Heaven ? 
The Day of Pentecost. 

Who is the Holy Spirit ? 

Do we Believe ? 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Fall of Man. 

The Resurrection—A Fact! 

Greatest Proof of Religion. 

Three in One and One in Three. 
Cutting up the Bible. 

The Right of Private Judgment. 

Shall I Rise from the Dead ? 

What shall we do in Heaven ? 

Why am I a Christian ? 


THE MAN. 
The Man at Home. 
5s o> »» Business, 
A », with an Excuse. 


with an. “If” anda“ But.” 
under a Tree. 
¥ emilee ree: 


a » upon a Hill. 
= », with Two Ideas. 
fe » with Two Masters, 
op » Alone. 
on a Roof. 


with a Temper. 

with an Umbrella. 

i », of War. 

who forgot Whit-Monday. 

with a Swift Tongue and Slow Feet (Two Sons); 
of Power. 

oa Py tein CMTISt, 

i », in Ruins. 

behind the Crowd. 

», who stood Fire. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


(a) Scriptural, 
Belshazzar (a Night in a King’s Palace). 
Jonah on the Down Grade. 
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Jonah on the Up Grade. 

Daniel the Lion-hearted. 

Gideon, the Man of Valour, 

David and Jonathan. 

Jehu, the Reckless Driver. 

Naboth and Ahab. 

Baalam. 

How Job Conquered. * 
Sampson, the Weak Man. 

Had Zimri Peace ? 

Jacob’s Death Bed. 

Andrew the first Christian Worker. 
Barabbas the Robber. 

Herod the King. 

Thomas, the Man who was Absent. 
The Good Samaritan. 

Cornelius, a Man Unsaved., 

How St. Peter Fell. 

How St. Peter Conquered. 
Zaccheus, the Man up a Tree, 
Paul the Young Man. 

Paul the Aged. 


(b) Historical. 


Nelson’s Motto. 

Pitt—or England 100 years Ago, 
Luther. 

Shaftesbury, 

Wesley. 

The Secret of Gladstone’s Character," 
Victoria the Good. 

Edward the Peacemaker. 

Gordon, the Soldier of Christ. 


THE PiLtGrRim’s PROGRESS. 


Mr. Pliable. 

The Cage of Despair. 

Mr. Faithful. 

Mr. Talkative. 

The Man with a Muckrake, 
Vanity Fair. 

By-path Meadow. 

Crossing the River. 
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LESSONS FROM Books. 


Books, What to Read and How. 

“In His Steps,” or What would Jesus Do? 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Bunyan’s Holy War. 


SALVATION. 
What is Savation ? 
The Way of Salvation. 
The Neglect of Salvation. 
The Result of Salvation. 
The Joy of Salvation. 


SCENES FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 


A Brave Lad’s Victory (David). 
Capture of Two Cities (Jericho and Ai). 
The Battle of Gilboa. 

A Good Soldier. 

The Brave Man of Ophrah. 

War with Amalek. 

War with Syria. 

A Man and a Soldier. 

The Man Who Hits the Mark. 

Palm of Victory. 


TO; RAILWAY MEN. 


Off by Train. 
Rails and Signals. 
Off the Track. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


Wake up, England. 

The Marriage Vow. 

The Native Peril. 

The Man in the City. 

Lazarus and the Rich Man. 
London—What It Is and What It Might Be. 
Patriotism and Christianity. 

Sunday Trading—Conference. 

If Christ came to Bethnal Green. 
Borough Council Election. 

How to solve the Unemployed Problem. 
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The General Election—How to Vote. 
Right and Wrong Socialism. 

Work Among the Slums. 

Work and How to Do It. 

The Alien and Anarchist. 

Tricks in Trade. 

Gambling and Gamblers. 

Damned into the World (Heredity). 
Clergy and Politics. 

True Imperialism, 

Bitter Cry of the Children, 

Lessons from the French Revolution, 
Purity. 

Dark Days for David. 

The Laws of Married Life. 
England—Sober shall It Be. 

To Bet or not to Bet—That is the Question, 
Is England Ready ? 

White Slaves. 

Who made Drunkards ? 

What I owe to Society, 

The Wave of Unrest. 


THE PRODIGAL, 


Leaving Home. 

Friendless and Forsaken. 
Looking Backward and Forward. 
Homeward Bound. 

The Father’s Welcome. 

At Home, Sweet Home, Again. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE FLOCK, 


Shepherd and the Flock, 

The Flock Astray. 

The Shepherd Seeking the Flock. 
Great Token of the Shepherd’s Love, 
The Flock Found. 

The Joy of the Flock. 


VARIOUS. 


Rifle Shots (1 Kings xxii. 34). 
The Life-Boat, 
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A Sulky Brother (Elder Brother). 
The Tongue—Its Use and Abuse. 
My Temper—How to Cure It. 
Crush the Wretch (Jesus)—a saying of Voltaire. 
Arrows from a Quiver. 

Carpenter and Goldsmith. 

The Great Guest. 

Fools, Ancient and Modern. 

The Workman and his Overseer. 
Christian Manliness. 

Christian Prudence. 

Idols Up and Idols Down (Golden Calf). 
In the Lion’s Den. 

Long Odds: or 400 to 1 (1 Kings xxii.). — 
The Ship in a Storm. 

Ups and Downs. 
Looking-Glasses. 

Sword and Trowel. 

Parting of Two Friends. 

An Answer Requested. 

Don’t Give Up. 

Only One Touch. 

Lessons from a Garden. 

Building from the Top. 
Monuments. 

Night Dreams and Day Dreams. 
The Power of Kindness. 

Keep Cool. 

Money—How to Get, and How to Use. 
Weak Men made Strong. 
Candles. 

The Keeper of Men. 

The Christ of To-day. 

Two Wrestlers. 

Deaf and Dumb Men. 

A Beggar in Harvest. 

An Exercise for all Men, 
Wrecks. 

Barnacles. 

The Judges of Christ. 

Removing Rubbish. 

A Great Opportunity. 

Look and. : 

Life of Surrender. 

Tips. 
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The Value of a Man. 

The Man who is best worth Talking about. 
What of the Night. 

Looking on the Other Side. 

The Real Test. 

“Ready, Aye Ready, Sir.” 

Nets and Traps. 

A Wedding Feast. 

Modern Miracles. 

Limp Backs. 

Some Good Pictures. 

Halt! Halt! Halt! 

A Good Stand. 

Clothed, and in His Right Mind. 
Lifebuoys. 

Satan among the Saints. 

A Lesson in Walking. 

A Lesson in Running. 
Christmas, and How to Make it Happy. 
Clocks and Watches. 

Among the Thorns. 

Open Books and Open Doors. 
Going, Going, Gone. 

Masters and Servants. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 
Responsibility of Parents. 

A Good Start. 

The Brazen Serpent. 

The Prayer of Jabez. 

Slaying the Lion. 

Drawing Teeth. 

Flowers. 

A King’s Fancy, and What It Cost, 
Kindling a Fire. 

Foundations. 

Freedom. 

Is It Fair? 

TSplever 

The Purpose of Life. 
Mormonism. 
Nobodies who became Somebodies. 
A Straight Tip. 

A Misused Penknife. 

Half Baked. 

Keep to the Right. 
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The Frivolous Spirit. 

The Wandering Bird. 
Forewarned, Fore-armed. 

Up or down. Which? 
Opposition. 

Signs. 

Strength. 

Settling Down and Settling Up. 
Things which Puzzle Men. 
Undercurrents. 

Drifting. 

What News from——. 

When I was a Boy. 

The Way to Success. 

What I owe to God. 

What shall we do with—— ? 


OPEN SUNDAYS FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 


Coins. 

The Crooked Woman. 

A Carpet of Love. 

Home: Bethel or Babel—Which ? 
How to Furnish a House. 

How to be Happy though——. 
The Angel of Love. 

The Man, the Woman, and the——. 
Notice to Quit ! 

The Ring of Rings. 

Marriage. 

The Christian Home. 

The Home of Peace. 

Houses with their Fronts Off. 

Is Christ in the——. 

Love One Another. 

The Times and the Daily Chronicle. 
The Miracle. 

The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Here and There. 

Better Things to Come, 

Pros and Cons. 

How to Live the Best Life. 

The Great Combine. 

Open Hearts, 
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MEN’S SERVICES: 
SoME SUBJECTS OF SPECIAL PREACHERS. 


Preacher. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Archbishop of York, 


Bishop of London. 


Bishop of St. Albans 
Bishop of Newcastle. 
Bishop of Stepney. 


Bishop Welldon. 


Bishop Taylor Smith. 


Archdeacon Sinclair. 


Canon Scott Holland. 
Canon Newbolt. 


Canon Hensley Henson. 
Canon E, A. Stuart. 


Canon Simpson. 

Preb. H. E. Fox. 

Preb. Stone. 

Rev. Dr. Griffith Thomas. 


The Rev. H. St. J. Woollcombe. 


Subject. 
Christian Manliness, 
The Power of Kind- 

ness. 
(a) The Furnace of 
Trial 


(b) The Reasonable- 
ness of Christian- 


ity. 

(c) What is a Chris- 
tian ? 

St. Luke, xxii. 31 and 


$2: 

The Work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(a) The Old and the 
New. 

(b) Experience. 

(a) Christian 
dence. 

(6) The Purpose of 
Life. 

(a) Psalm cxxx. v. 13. 

(b) Acts xxviii. 5. 

(az) England’s 
Strength and 
Weakness. 

(6) Loving Sacrifice. 

(a) Why use Dogma? 

(b) Sin. What is it ? 

(a) Salvation. 

(6) Giants. 

Personal Religion. 

(a2) The Unashamed 
Workman. 

(6) Upat the Window. 

St. Matthew viii, 26. 

Jesus Saves. 

Cornelius. 

St.” John, 17, 9, 

Service. 


Pru- 
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Suggested Rules for Societies and Clubs) 


enc 


COMMUNICANTS’ UNION FOR PRAYER AND 
WORK. ! 


OBJECTS. 


1. To promote holiness of life and growth in grace. 

2. To promote Christian fellowship and intercourse amongst 
Communicants. 

3. Mutual encouragement and prayer. 

4. United organization and work in the parish, and generally 
in the promotion of the cause of Christ and His Church. 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Union shall consist of the Clergy and two orders 
of Lay-Members. 

2. Associates: who shall be young persons of age to be 
presented at the next Confirmation. 

3. Members: who shall be actual Communicants. 


RULES. 


1. That you make a point of attending the Communicants’ 
Meeting on the Friday evening before the first Sunday in 
each month. 

z. That you attend Service at Church every Sunday, especi- 
ally in the Morning (unless something reasonably prevent). 


1 The Communicants’ Union has in our parish been superseded by the 
Church of England Men’s Society and the Church of England Women’s 
Society. The rules of our local branch of these societies will be found on 
pages 142 and 144. 

I have, however, still included the rules of our old Communicants’ Union, 
in case any should desire to have them. 
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3. That you” should¥ partake” of the Holy Communion at 
least once a month, and particularly upon the more important 
Sundays and Festivals of the Church. 

4. That you be regular in your private devotions, reading 
a portion of Holy Scripture daily ; and if heads of households 
having Family Prayer 

5. That you shall, as far as practicable, engage in some 
branch of Church-work. The workers shall be divided into— 
. District Visitors. 

. Workers in the Men’s and Women’s Services. 

. Sunday School Teachers. 

. Collectors of Subscriptions for various Charities, etc. 
. Sick Visitors. 

. Members of the Choir. 


Aut WN eH 


OFFICE FOR THE ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


The Candidates for admission stand up, and the minister 
asks each of them— 


Do you desire to become a member of the Church Commu- 
nicants’ Union ? 

i sik (Syme 6 Coy 

Will you faithfully obey the rules of the Union ? 

Ans. I will. 

Will you pray frequently for your fellow-members in the 


Union, and try to live in charity with them? 
Ans. I will. 


Then shall the Minister say— 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

For mutual edification and encouragement in holy living, 
I receive you into this Union. 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee in the faithful observance 
of thy promises: for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Let us pray. 


O Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we implore Thee 
to bless these Thy servants who have this day joined our 
Union. Grant that by mutual fellowship and good example 
we may all encourage one another to walk in the way that 
leadeth to everlasting life, and promote the glory of Thy name: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SICK, BURIAL AND ANNUAL DIVISION SOCIETY, 


Though this Society is still in operation in the parish of St. 
James-the-Less, the rules are in process of emendation owing 
to the new Insurance Act and so are not here included. 


THRIFT SOCIETY. 


RULES. 


1. That this Society be under the control of the Men’s Ser- 
vice Committee, whose decision in all cases concerning it shall 
be final. 

2. No depositor may contribute less than 1d, at one time 
but larger sums will be received. 

3. Interest will be given at the rate of 8d.in the pound per 
annum. 

4. A full week’s notice is required of deposit intended to be 
withdrawn, and cards must be left. 

5. Deposits must be brought to the Large Hall, on Saturday 
Evenings, between the hours of 7.30 and 9. 

6. The Committee will be at liberty to refuse, or discon- 
tinue the receipt of the deposits of any Depositor. 

7. In case of any card being lost, immediate notice must be 
given to the Secretaries. 


COAL CLUB: 


RULES. 


1. Orders to be for not less than 5 cwt. 

2. If wanted to be in hundred-weight bags an extra charge 
of one shilling per ton. 

3. No coal delivered till paid for. 

4. Quarterage will be threepence per quarter in advance, 


RULES OF MEN’S_ CLUB 

1. That the Club be called the “St. James-the-Less Men’s 
Service Club.” 

2. The object of the Club shall be to promote the spiritual, 
mental, social and physical welfare of men. 

3. The Vicar shall be President, and shall have direct control 
of the Club. The Assistant Clergy and others invited by the 
President, shall be Vice-Presidents. 
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4. Subject to rule 3 the Club shall be under the management 
‘of the Treasurer and Secretaries, together with a Committee of 

fifteen, five elected by the Men’s Service General Committee, 
five by Vicar and five by Men’s Club. The Officers shall be 
elected annually in September. The Committee shall serve for 
twelve months, half shall retire at the end of six months, but 
shall be eligible for re-election. Vacancies shall be filled by the 
Club Committee but all persons thus co-opt shall only act until 
the next Men’s Service Committee when their names shall be 
submitted for approval. 

5. The Committee shall administer the working of the Club, 
and make such bye-laws as may be necessary, providing that “no 
such by-law is contrary to any of these rules. It shall meet at 
least once a week for general business, and the President, or 
Vice-President, or in their absence an elected Chairman, shall 
preside. 

6. The Committee shall bring up a report to the Men’s Service 
Committee once every three months, as soon after quarter-day 
as possible. They shall also at this meeting report any new by- 
law or extension of work which may have been formed during 
the preceding quarter. 

7. No alteration of the rules shall be made excepting by the 
Men’s Service Committee and with the consent of the President. 

8. The Club shall be open on Monday to Friday from 6 to 
10.30 p.m. ; Saturdays 2 to11 p.m. ; Bank Holidays and Satur- 
day after Good Friday shall be opened or closed as the Com- 
mittee decide. Closed on Sundays, Christmas-Day, Good 
Friday, and at all other times when determined by the Com- 
mittee. 

9. No gambling, drunkenness, bad language or other miscon- 
duct shall be permitted in the Club. 

10. Two Auditors shall be elected annually to audit the 
accounts quarterly. 

11. The Secretaries shall carry out all the directions of the 
Committee, receive monies on account of the Club, pay the same 
to the Treasurer, keep such accounts as the Committee may 
direct, and prepare the quarterly balance sheet, submitting the 
same to the Auditors. 

12. Inspectionof Books. Any member of the Committee may 
inspect the books of the Club at the Committee meeting. 

13. Book of rules. Each member must provide himself with 
a copy of the rules, price one penny. New rules which may 
from time to time be ordered by the Committee will be posted in 
the different rooms, and should be carefully read as they are 
binding upon all members. 
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14. All members must obey the ruling of the Chairman of the 
evening, whose name is posted upin the room. The Chairman 
has power to ask a member to leave the room for any adequate 
reason. Such member’s case shall at once be reported to the 
Committee, who have at all times the power to expel a member. 

15. Disputes between members to be settled by the Commit- 
tee whose decision shall be final. 

16. Temporary Members. In special cases the Committee 
may grant a membership of four weeks, at a subscription of 
sixpence. Such members, however, must be elected in the 
ordinary way. 

17. Visitors. Members introducing friends, on entering the 
Club must enter their own and the names of their friends in 
the book provided, and pay one penny. 

18. The same visitor can not be introduced more than twice 
inamonth. The member is responsible for the conduct of the 
friend introduced, and for any damage he may cause to the 
Club or its property. 

19. No visitor shall be allowed to play billiards, bagatelle or 
cannon, without the sanction of the Clergy, Secretaries or Chair- 
man of the evening. 

20. Membership. A candidate must be proposed and seconded 
by two members able from personal knowledge to vouch for 
his respectability. The election shall be by the Committee. 
No candidate to be under 20 years of age. The name and 
address of candidate, with the name of proposer and seconder, 
to be posted in the club, three days before his election, and any 
member of the club objecting to his election shall notify the 
same at once to the Secretaries. 

21. Subscription. Four shillings per annum, or one shilling 
per quarter, payable in advance during the first week in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October. 

22. Honorary Members. Gentlemen who are not residents 
in the Parish, are not members of any branch of the work in 
connexion with the Church, may become Honorary Members. 
Subscription not less than tos. (such names to be submitted 
to the Vicar through the Committee for approval). 

23. The Committee receiving information by notice in writ- 
ing addressed to the Secretary, from any member that he is 
unable to pay his subscription, owing either to illness or his 
being out of work, or from causes which the Committee consider 
to be satisfactory, they may allow the same to stand over: 

24, That fourteen days after quarter days all members not 
having paid their subscriptions shall be reminded of the same 
by a letter from the Secretary. 
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25. That Membership with the Club be restricted to either 
men living in the Parish, or connected to the satisfaction of the 
Vicar with some branch of the Church ; connection with the 
different clubs not of itself to be considered sufficient for 
membership. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


RULES. 


Eighteen weekly payments of 6d. will entitle a member to 
either a turkey, goose, pair of fowls, or joint of meat, and 
groceries to the value of three shillings. 

Members may purchase poultry only, value six shillings, 
but any amount can be paid in for meat and groceries. 

Special poultry can be had up to any amount on giving 
notice to the Secretary. 

Meat and groceries to be selected by the members themselves 
from local tradesmen. (See List). 

«: The poultry will be distributed in St. James’ Hall on Satur- 
day, December 23rd, from 5 to 7 p.m. Meat or grocery can 
be had at any time. 


Members can take up any number of shares, and may deposit 
any amount. 


YOUNG MEN’S GUILD 


RULES. 


1. That the Young Men’s Bible Class and Club be called the 
“St. James-the-Less Young Men’s Guild.” 

2. Members of the Club must be vegulay members of the 
Bible Class, or workers in connexion with the Church. 

3. No one is eligible for membership unless he be over 15 
years and under 21 years. These age limits are subject to 
alteration only at the discretion of the Warden, 

4. Candidates for membership must be proposed and 
seconded by two members of the Guild, and must come before 
the Committee on the following meeting night. 

5. The Warden and Sub-Wardens are appointed by the 
Vicar, whose decision when appealed for must be considered 
final. All new rules must be countersigned by him before 
coming into force. 


6. The Club shall be managed by a Committee and Officers, 
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such Committee to consist of not more than eight members 
nominated by the Warden and six members elected annually 
in October at a General meeting. A quorum to consist of at 
least two of the elected members. 

7. SUBSCRIPTION.—3s. per year or 1s. per term. Members 
under 18, 1s. 6d. per year or 6d. per term. Brigade members 
over 18, 2s. 3d. per year or od. per term ; to be paid in advance 
on or before the tenth day of October, January and April 
respectively, after which date a fine of 1d. per week will be 
made. Should the subscription and fine not be paid within 
one month from due date, the member is liable to expulsion, 
subject to Rule 8. 

8. The Committee receiving information by notice in 
writing (addressed to the Warden), from any member unable 
to pay his subscription owing either to illness, or his being out 
of work, or from causes which the Committee consider to be 
satisfactory, they may allow the same to stand over. 

g. In the event of a member leaving the Club and wishing 
to rejoin, an entrance fee of 6d. will be charged. 

to. Smoking under the age of 18 years and games of cards 
are not permitted on the Club premises. 

ir. A member may introduce a friend providing that he 
signs the Visitors’ Book, and pays the sum of 1d. per visitor per 
night. 

12. That any member in the opinion of the Committee 
misbehaving himself, or wilfully breaking or inciting to break 
any rules of the Club, shall be liable to suspension or expul- 
sion. 

13. That in the absence of the Warden or Sub-wardens, 
the Manager or Committee-man in charge for the time being, 
shall in all disputes whatsoever give decision, and that such 
decision must be obeyed. But the member may afterwards 
appeal to the Committee. 


NOTICES. 


The Club Library is open on certain evenings, and books 
may be taken out by members, subject to afine of 1d. per week 
if kept over two weeks. There is no charge. ‘ 

The Piano may only be used by players who have previously 
obtained permission from the Warden. 

The Reading and Chess Room must be kept quiet. 

Members must show their cards when requested. 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENT AND LOAN SOCIETY 
RULES. 


1. That this Society shall consist of an unlimited number of 
members. Subscriptions to be paid on Saturdays from 6.0 to 
8.30. 

“ Every person becoming a member of this Society shall 
pay 2d. for a copy of Rules. q 

3. No member allowed to have more than four shares in his 
or her name at 6d. per share weekly. 

4. The object of the Society is to grant Loans to its members 
to the amount of either ros. or of £1 per share at 1s. in the £ 
interest, repayable at the rate of 1s. in the £ per week. Inter- 
est to be paid at the time of granting the Loan. One Penny 
will be charged for each I.0.U. 

5. Loans will be granted on Saturday evenings from 8.30 to 

9 o'clock. A week’s notice required. 

6. Any member borrowing on his share must have another 
member as security, unless he has already invested the amount 
he desires to borrow. Both borrower and security must be 
clear on the books of the Society. In no case whatever can 
members be security for more than one borrower at a time. 

7. Members not paying their subscriptions will be fined one 
halfpenny per share per week, and members not paying their 
loans will be fined 1d. on each £1 borrowed, for each neglect, 
but no fines will be charged up to and including the four weeks 
from the commencement of the year. 

8. That members who fail to pay off all dues on contribu- 
tions, fines, and quarterage on last nights of quarters will be 
fined one penny per share, in addition to the ordinary fine. 

9g. The quarters to commence in December, March, June 
and September, when every member shall pay in advance the 
sum of 3d. per share as Quarterage, 2d. of which shall go for 
working expenses and the balance to go towards the dividend 
of the Society. All cards to be retained by the Secretaries on 
the last paying in night of the year, when after being checked 
they will be handed to the members with their money within ro 
days from that date. Dividends to be paid according to the 
amount paid in. 

to. The Secretaries shall attend all meetings (or provide 
substitutes), take a clear and correct account of all receipts and 
expenditure, and attend the Auditors to point out and explain 
all such matters that may be required respecting the accounts. 
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11. Every member shall give their full name and address 
when joining the Society. Notice of removal must be given to 
the Secretaries in writing within a week, otherwise they will be 
fined 6d. 

12. In the event of a member dying, the death certificate 
must be produced, and the money will then be paid to the hear- 
est relative, unless another person has been nominated by the 
deceased in a book provided for the purpose. For each nomin- 
ation a charge of 3d. will be made. 

13. Any person not in debt in the Society may withdraw by 
giving one week’s notice to the Secretaries (less the year’s 
working expenses). 

14. Members to draw a Loan at the rate of {1 per share, or 
be fined 1s.forsame. Nomember of the Society will be allowed 
to borrow for the first four weeks unless by special sanction of 
the Committee. 

15. The Committee reserve the right of accepting or refusing 
any person as a member. 

16. In the event of a member requiring a new card 3d. will 
be charged, and the Secretaries’ statement of the members’ 
account must be accepted as correct. 

17. One penny per share per annum will be charged for use 
of room, gas, etc. 

18. Entries on the card cannot be disputed on any date 
subsequent to their being made, and no erasures will be ad- 
mitted. 

19. That all money not claimed within three months of 
sharing out nights shall become the property of the Society, 
to be used at the discretion of the Committee. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The Society shall be under control of the Men’s Service Com- 
mittee, who shall annually elect the Officers and Committee 
of Management for the following year. 

That the Secretary shall hand over to the Treasurer all 
monies on their receipt. 

That the Committee shall assist in rotation as required on 
the paying-in nights, 

That no alteration in the rules shall be made without the 
consent of the Men’s Service Committee. 

NotEe.—That should any circumstance occur during the year, 
that these rules do not meet, it shall be decided by the Men’s 
Service Committee, whose decision shall be final. 
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MEN’S SERVICE CLOTHING CLUB 


RULES. 


1. Members may pay in any Amount they please, from 3d. 
upwards. 

2. When the amount of 5s. is subscribed, members will 
receive a voucher for that amount, to be exchanged for goods 
selected. 

3. Any members not desirous of withdrawing their subscrip- 
tions at 5s. may continue to pay in up to any amount they wish. 

4. This Club will be under the control of the Men’s Service 
Committee, whose decision in the event of any dispute will be 
final. 

5. There will be no fines or quarterage enforced, and mem- 
bers will receive the full equivalent for all money paid in. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEN’S SOCIETY 
RULE oF LIFE: 


“‘ To pray to Gop every day and to do something to help forward 
the work of the Church.” 


ST. JAMES-THE-LESS BRANCH 
Bethnal Green. 


RULES. 


1. That the name of the Branch shall be “‘ The St. James- 
the-Less Branch of the Church of England Men’s Society. 

2. That the President of the Branch shall be the Vicar of 
St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green. 

3. That the Assistant Clergy shall be Vice-Presidents with 
the power of voting. 

4. That the number of the Committee shall be limited to 16 
and that 7 (exclusive of the Vice-Presidents shall form a 
quorum), 

5. That as far as possible every branch of work in the Parish 
shall be represented on the Committee. 

6. That the Committee shall be elected annually. 

7. That a General Meeting shall be held before the end of 
January in each year at which the Balance Sheet be presented 
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duly audited by two auditors. No officer or member of the 
Committee shall be eligible for the post of Auditor. 

8. That there shall be a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall 
be elected annually. 

9g. That all members shall keep strictly the rule of life and 
that one of the duties of the committee shall be to see that they 
are enabled to do this by providing some definite Christian 
work for them to do. Every branch of work undertaken by 
the Society as such shall be represented by its own sub-com- 
mittee which shall be required to furnish a statement of its 
progress to the Committee at least a week previous to the 
general meeting in January. 

to. That all members shall be eighteen years of age and 
upwards. 

That young men under the age of eighteen and being com- 
municants shall be eligible to join the Society as Probationers 
provided that they are passed by the Committee, and keep 
the rule of life. They shall be allowed to attend all meetings, 
but shall not have the power of voting. 

12. That the entrance fee shall be sixpence, but in special 
cases at the discretion of the President this need not be enforced. 
The Annual subscription shall be ninepence and any further 
expenses shall be met by a collection at the Services or by 
boxes at the doors of the various meetings. 

13. That the membership shall be renewed each year by ap- 
plication in writing to the Secretary on the form provided, 
Members not wishing to continue their membership must 
return their card and badge immediately. 

14. That men who are not Communicants shall be allowed 
to join the Society as Associates, provided they are willing to 
keep the rule of life. They shall be allowed to attend all meet- 
ings, but shall not have the power of voting. 

15. That the entrance fee and subscription shall be the same, 
for members, probationers, and associates. 

16. That all Candidates for election as members, probationers 
or associates shall be proposed and seconded by two members 
of the Society respectively and approved by the Committee or 
sub-committee specially appointed by it for that purpose. 

17. That the Service of admission be held always in Church 
at such times as the Committee shall appoint. 

18. That all meetings shall begin and close with Prayer. 

19. That meetings shall be held for Religious, Social and 
Educational purposes. 

20. That a general meeting shall be held at least four times 
a year, 
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21. That the Committee shall be bound to put into effect 
any proposal passed by a general meeting. 

22. That all members shall be invited to attend a special 
service of the Holy Communion at least once a year at such 
time as the Committee shall appoint. 

23. That the Secretary shall commend members leaving 
this branch to the Secretary of the Branch of the Parish to 
which they are going, or if there be no Branch to the incum- 
bent of the Parish. 

24. That no alteration shall be made to these rules unless at 
a general meeting of members duly called for that purpose. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND WOMEN’S SOCIETY 
RuLE oF LIFE: 


**To pray to Gop every day and to do something to help 
forward the Work of the Church.” 


RULES. 


1. That the name of the Branch shall be “‘ The St. James- 
the-Less Branch of the Church of England Women’s Society.” 

2. That the President of the Branch shall be the Vicar of 
St. James-the-Less. 

3. That the wives of the Clergy of St. James-the-Less, the 
lady workers on the official staff and the wives of the Church- 
wardens being communicants, shall be Vice-Presidents with 
the power of voting. 

4. That the number of elected members of the Committee 
shall be limited to 21, and that 11, exclusive of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, shall form a quorum. 

5. That as far as possible every branch of work in the Parish 
shall be represented on the Committee. 

6. That the Committee shall be elected annually. 

7. That a business meeting for all members shall be held 
before the end of October in each year at which the Balance 
Sheet be presented, duly audited by two auditors. No officer 
or member of Committee shall be eligible for the post of 
Auditor. 

8. That there shall be a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

g. That all members shall keep strictly the rule of life, and 
that one of the duties of the Committee shall be to see that 
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they are enabled to do this by providing some definite Chris- 
tian work for them to do. 

to. Every branch of work undertaken by the Society shall be 
represented by its own sub-committee, which shall be required 
to furnish a statement of its progress to the Committee once a 
year at least a week previous to the Annual General Meeting 
in October. 

11. That all members shall be 18 years of age and upwards. 

12. That young women under the age of 18 and being com- 
municants shall be eligible to join the Society as probationers, 
provided they agree to keep the rule of life. They shall be 
allowed to attend all meetings, but not have the power of 
voting. 

13. That all candidates for election as members or proba- 
tioners shall be proposed, seconded and passed by the com- 
mittee or sub-committee appointed for that purpose. 

14. That the service of admission be held always in Church 
at such time as the committee shall appoint. 

15. That all meetings shall begin and close with prayer. 

16. That meetings shall be held for Religious, Social and 
Educational purposes. 

17. That a general meeting shall be held at least four times 
a year, of which the Annual Business Meeting in October 
shall be one. 

18. That the Committee shall be bound to put into effect 
any proposal passed by a General Meeting. 

19. That all members shall be invited to attend a special 
service of the Holy Communion at least once a year, at such 
times as the Committee shall appoint. 

20. That the annual subscription shall be threepence and 
that any further expenses shall be met by a collection at the 
services or by boxes at the doors at the various meetings. 

21. That the membership shall be renewed each year. 

22. That the Secretary shall recommend members leaving 
the Branch to the Secretary of the Branch of the Parish to 
which they are going, or if there be no Branch, to the Incum- 
bent of the Parish. 
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(Open to rate ms 


Every Wednesday at 8.30, in the Church Parlour, Seward- 
stone Road. 

Conducted by the Vicar. 

Please bring Bible every week and Prayer Book when the 
character of the subject suggests its use. 

Notes should be made where possible. 

Questions and Discussion at the close of each meeting. 


DATES AND SUBJECTS. 


IgII. 
Oct. 4. ‘“* Confession.” 
11. ‘‘ The Evangelisation of the World.” 
18. ‘ Purgatory.” 
25. ‘“‘ How to Win Souls.” 
Novy, st. @ Diticalt, Texts." 
8. “Social Teaching of Christ.” 
15. “Our Indian Empire.” 
22. Christ and the Bible. 
29. “‘The Book of Jonah.” 
Dec. 6. ‘‘ The Book of the Revelation.” 


13. “ Hell.” 
20;. _.deaven.” 
27. No Meeting. 
IgI2. 
Jan. 3. No Meeting. 
to. ‘‘ Romanism.” 


17. Higher Criticism. 
24. “‘ The Epistles.” 


31. “‘ Christ and Commerce.” 
Feb. os “The Real Presence.” 
“ Inspiration.” 


Fee ae (in Church). ‘‘ Christian Perfection,” 
28, Church. Prayer Book. Seasons. 
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March 6. -‘ Christianity and Evolution.” 
13. “ The Holy Spirit.” 
zo. ‘‘ Between the Old and New Testament.” 
27. ‘‘ The Cross and the Empty Sepulchre.” 


Notr.—It may be pointed out that although every care will be taken to 
make each subject helpful and complete in itself, yet the full benefit of the 


course can only be obtained by regular and systematic ‘attendance through- 
out the session. 
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By BISHOP WALPOLE. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW WE ENTER IT. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 
net (post free, 25. 10d.), 


*€ No one can say that the positive teaching about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is now current, is satisfactory. With some 
it is purely eschatological, referring simply to the apocalyptic 
consummation of Messiah’s.rule ; with others it isa dream ofa 
social ideal towards which mznkind is tending ; with others it 
is a concrete form of spiritual doctrine-”-—From the Author's 
Introduction. 

**Dr. Walpole was guided by a true instinct to the choice of 
his subject for the Bishop Paddock Lectures which he recently 
gave in New York. He is certainly right in thinking that a 
time has come when the question of the Kingdom of Heaven 
should again be re-examined. The problem is one that presses 
in the region of New Testament criticism, and in connection 
with the discussions of pluralistic philosophy. . . . This is a 
book of quite the right sort. It is full of ideas, presented with 
much freshness, as well as with scholarship and sanctified 
common sense, . . . Perhaps the most striking chapter in the 
book is that entitled ‘The Kingdom of Heaven and Nature,’ 
and we would specially direct attention to what is said about 
the Gospel miracles, This is a timely and valuable contribu- 
tion to current theological thought.”— Guardian. 


PERSONALITY AND POWER 


, OR, THE SECRET OF REAL INFLUENCE. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. met 



















(post free, 2s. 10d.). 


“A series of thoughtful addresses on the secret of real 
influence. He shows how the development or revelation of 
the true self should be the aim of life, and that men best 
help others by what they are, not by what they have... . 
The book is one well worth careful study; and its reflections 
will be found stimulating.”—New Age. 

**The book to give a boy when he leaves school and takes 
up his life-work, or begins the years at the University which 
fit him for a professional future.”—Commonwealth. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


By the Rev. J. E. WATTS-DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
HERE AND HEREAFTER 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. e7, 


CONTENTS. 


Meditation in Lent. 


CONVICTION.—CONVERSION.—CONSECRATIQ)N.—CONTIN- 
UANCE.—COMMUNION.—FASTING FOR OTHERS, 


Meditation in Advent. 


THE CALL TO SERVE.—THE CALL TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 
—THE CHURCHMAN’S DUTY TO THE CITY IN WHICH 
HE LIVES.—THE CHURCHMAN’S DUTY TO THE WORLD 
AT LARGE.—THE PATH OF SUCCESS, OR THE WINNER 
OF THE RACE.—THE PATH OF FAILURE—THE PRAYER 
OF DEPRESSION.—THE HELP OF THE UNSEEN HOSTS.— 
AFTER DEATH--WAITING.—AFTER DEATH—HELL: ITS 
STATE AND DURATION.—AFTER DEATH—HEAVEN: THE 
LAND OF REST AND SERVICE. 


By the Rev. HUBERT BROOKE, M.A. 


THE FACT AND FEATURES 
OF THE LORD’S RETURN 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. ez. 


“Mr. Brooke’s treatment of the subject is thorough and illuminating, and 
his book will prove of great service to all who read it.”—Life of Faith. 


“The teaching is both sane and scholarly, with breadth of view and 
modesty of statement. . . . Ne better guide can be put into the hands of 
any enquirer on the subject.”—Sword and Trowel, 


‘© A volume in which Mr. Hubert Brooke deals in his singularly he!pful 
and lucid way with the second coming of our Lord.” —fecord. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








By the Rev. JAMES DINWOODIE. 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


With Indices of Texts, Illustrations and Subjects, and 
a List of the Authors quoted. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d, met (dy post 2s. 9d.). 
“ A useful volume specially designed to meet the requirements of 
preacher and teacher."'"— The Record, 


‘« The illustrations are particularly fresh and varied, and many busy 
workers will find the book serviceable.” —Sunday-school Times, 


‘Its illustrations are quite new and quite illustrative.” 
Expository Times. 


‘Shows originality, thought, and wide reading; the illustrations 
are apt and to the point,’”—Church Family Newspaper. 


By the Rev. H. O. MACKEY, 


MINIATURE SERMONS 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. met (by post 2s. 9d.). 


‘« Short, terse, and fresh discourses, Useful for the private reader, 
Most of the ideas suggest possible lines of exposition. This is the 
special usefulness of the volume.”—British Congregationalist, 


‘« Distinctly pithy and suggestive." —Sword and Trowel. 


‘* Short sermons, with clear outlines and good illustrations, which 

will be specially helpful to hard-pressed preachers who want a 

start for their sermons. Suggestive, edifying, interesting.” 
Preachers' Magaszine. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 





SERMONS IN A NUTSHELL 


OUTLINES FOR SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


By J. ELLIS (Editor of ‘‘ The Tool-Basket” Series), 





Cloth, 1s. ez (2y fost 1s. 3d.). Interleaved Edition for 
MS. Notes, 1s. 6d. met (dy post 15. 9d.). 


Concise, Pithy, and Comprehensive Notes for use by 
Preachers, Sunday-school Teachers, Missioners, and 
Lay Workers. Great variety in theme and treatment | 
adaptable to all. phases of active Christian work. 
| 


“‘Mr. Ellis has gathered together a large number of pithy out- 
lines which will be a real help to those who have to speak and 
preach. His outlines will stimulate thought, but will not eee 
with it."—Churchman. 


‘*These Nutshell Sermons of Mr. Ellis’s are certainly calculated 
to stimulate thought. They are full of suggestion, and it should 
be a comparatively easy matter for any man of average capacity to 
clothe the skeletons in an attractive fashion. Not the least useful 
part of this volume is the index to titles and references at the 
end.” —Sf ree Church Chronicle, 


‘*To all who have to preach or address public meetings we 
commend this book. It contains over two hundred outlines of 
sermons and addresses, every one of which is suggestive. To 
many earnest Christian workers it will be worth its weight in 
gold.”—Primitive MethoNist Leader, 


‘« Bible-class leaders and local preachers will find useful outlines 
and suggestions in this volume.”—Christian World. 


‘« Full of suggestive matter; will be found to be very serviceable for 
Bible-classes and other eathevines characterised by clearness and 
practical usefulness,”"—Church Gasette, 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 





By the Rev. W. D. M. SUTHERLAND 


IDEALS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Introduction by the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 


Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


There is much that will elevate and stimulate in this 
work. The ideals put forward, as necessary elements 
in the true Christian life, are not merely set out in the 
abstract, but are vea/ in the truest sense of the word, 
and such that the reader may lay hold upon, and which 
cannot fail to stand him in good stead in the making of 
all that is noble in character and personality. There is 
living force in every page. 





Mr. MORRISON says: “The ideal which the author 
sets before us is a high one, and those whose lifelong 
task it is to speak to men, in language which they can 
understand, about the vision and the battle, will be the 
first to appreciate the strength and the tenderness and 
the insight which mark this volume, and which will 
make it a treasured companion to multitudes who are 
making their journey towards the sunrising.” 


LONDON : ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Uniform with ‘Studies in the Making of Character.” 


2s. net. 


TOWARDS A 
PERFECT MAN 


By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK. 
Cloth Gilt, 2s. met (dy post 25. 3d.). 


CONTENTS :—THE ACCEPTANCE OF LIMITATION 
—THE ARREST OF CHARACTER-EXPRESSION—THE 
RESTRAINT OF POWER — SPECIALISING ON THE 
ORDINARY—MYSTERY AND MAN—THE VALUE OF 
RESERVE — THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE — 
SAINTLINESS AND STRENGTH—THE BACKWARD 
LOOK—THE BALANCE OF POWER—THE MAKING 
OF OPPORTUNITY —OPEN WINDOWS —‘‘OUT OF 
THE RUNNING" — THE WELL-MEANING MAN — 
CREATING A RESERVE. 





‘‘Mr, Clark is a man of thoughtful and philosophic mind, with 
clear intuitions, and able to get near the heart of things.” 
Baptist Times. 


‘« Mr, Clark combines thought, spirituality, and literary grace in 
no common degree. He invariably gives us suggestive thought 
aptly expressed and spiritually applied." — Churchman. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O, 








A New Volume of Helpful and Suggestive Sermons. 


3/6 net. 


LAWS OF THE 
INNER KINGDOM. 


By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, Author of “The 
Philosophy of Christian Experience.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. set (dy post, 3/10). 


‘‘This volume of sermons should prove full of seed-thought to 
preachers and teachers, while for personal meditation it will yield 
abundant fruit, There are very few sermons which bear the test 
of print, but Mr, Clark’s come out of the ordeal triumphantly. 
So long as he can give us such suggestive, spiritual, and felicitous 
teaching, he will never lack readers.” —Churchman. 


‘There are books that have no feeling in them—that send 
leanness into our soul, That cannot be said of this volume. It 
is full of meat. It contains twenty sermons, and they are 
fascinatingly fresh.”—Sunday Strand. 


‘*A book we heartily recommend to preachers; it will suggest a 
very profitable variety in the fare so largely supplied to modern 
congregations.” —Preachers’ Magazine. 


‘*Those who read this new volume with the care it deserves can 
only gain good from it. It breathes the true spirit of devout 
thought, and is full of hope.”— British Congregationalist. 

‘*We hope he may have many readers for his twenty very good 
sermons.”—WMethodist Times. 


‘* These are very fine discourses, which go to the heart of things 
and present the laws of the inner kingdom with remarkable 
freshness.” — Teacher and Preacher. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





A Volume of Suggestive and Thoughtful Essays. 


2s. net. 


STUDIES IN THE 
MAKING OF CHARACTER. 


By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, Author of ‘“‘ Laws of 
the Inner Kingdom.” 


Cloth Gilt, 2s. et (dy fost, 2/3). 


‘‘A noble pronouncement, so calm, so weighty, so fine in feeling, so 
lofty in tone, so distinctively spiritual. . . . Within this small limit 
there is sufficient suggestion to inspire many books, and a quality of 
thought and of literary style that give it a place among genuine del/es 
lettres, which few books merit. A very notable book.” 

Sunday-school Chronicle. 


‘«One cannot but be struck with the sugyestiveness of these brief but 
illuminating ‘studies.’”—Churchman. 


‘Well worth perusal for their freshness and stimulus. In the nature 
of things there ought always to be room for what may be called the 
religious essay. . . . Of course, without a somewhat rare skill and 
resource, the performance can be easily of the tamest kind; but, as 
Mr. Clark achieves it, it is arresting and worth the watching.” 
Christian World. 


‘Insight into character, an eye for hidden motive, a philosophical 
view of life lightened by faith, and a sense of style, make the chapters 
of this singularly attractive book almost perfect examples of one form 
of essay.” —British Congregationalist. 


“‘Character is the most difficult thing that any man is set to make. 
It needs all the advice and encouragement that experts can provide: 
the Rev. Henry W. Clark is an expert. His book vosts little and is 
worth much.” —£xpository Times. 
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A Devotional Work by the Rev. Harrington C. Lees. 


CHRIST AND HIS SLAVES 
SIDELIGHTS FROM THE GREEK PAPYRI OF EGYPT. 


By the Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEES. 


Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, rs. met (dy fost, 15. 3d.) 





CONTENTS :—CROSSED OUT—THE 
UTTERMOST FARTHING — ROYAL 
LIVERY—THE KINGSHIP OF SLAVES. 


‘‘The papyri are teaching us many things about the common life 
of our Lord’s day, and explaining much of Holy Scripture. Mr. 
Lees has read the great books on the subject, and has adapted 
what he has learnt for the benefit of those who have read with real 
enjoyment his other books. He has done a most valuable work, 
and done it exceedingly well."—Churchman, 












‘* Has all the freshness of style which we can now count upon from 
Mr. Lees, an enthusiastic and suggestive expositor of the Bible. 
It has the additional interest of being based on the Egyptian 
papyri."—Zxpository Times. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 





A Scripture Study by the Rev. Harrington C. Lees. 


ST. PAUL 
AND HIS CONVERTS 


STUDIES IN TYPICAL NEW TESTAMENT MISSIONS. 


By the Rev. HARRINGTON C, LEES. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 1s. met (by post 15. 3¢.). 


CONTENTS :—ROMANS, A Missionary Message to the 
Heart of the Empiree—-CORINTHIANS, The Gospel in a 
Heathen Port.—GALATIANS, The Gospel in the Country 
Districts. -EPHESIANS, The Gospel in a Heathen Cathe- 
dral City. —-PHILIPPIANS, The Gospel and Colonial Work. 
— COLOSSIANS, The Gospel in an Out-Station, — 
THESSALONIANS, The Gospel in an Independent State. 


‘A volume that will be found most valuable for Mission Study 
Circles, C.E, Missionary Libraries, and Bible-Class Missionary 
Bands, Primarily intended for C.M.S. workers, this excellent 
handbook will be servicable to any who are interested in Paul’s 
life, or concerned to know the great underlying principles of 
Christian Missions."-—Sunday-school Times. 


“In ‘St. Paul and his Converts’ we have skill in drawing out a 
lesson, insight in getting at the inner meaning of a passage of 
Scripture, and inspiration to dig .deeper; there is also a calmness 
of judgment. A gem to be placed among our best-loved books, 

It cannot fail to be a help to all its possessors, and a 
treasured friend.”"—ecord. 


LONDON : ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 








Useful Books for all Christian Workers. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, 5/- 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS : 


A COLLECTION OF ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
LEGENDS, Etc., for the Use of Teachers of Sunday Schools, 
Bible Classes, and Boys’ Brigades, and generally of all engaged in 
the Moral and Religious Training of the Young. 


Compiled and arranged by WILLIAM MOODIE. Cloth 
Gilt, 5s. 


*€* Tools for Teachers’ is fitted to be very helpful to Sunday-school super- 
intendents, evangelists, and village preachers. The illustrations have been 
selected with much judgment and care, The table of contents and copious 
index increase the practical value of the volume, which is got up in an 
exceptionally taseful and attractive form. Every Sabbath-school teacher 
should possess the book.”—Rev. Tarn Davipson, D.D. 


“How often do we hear the complaint of the Sunday-school teacher and 
Bible-class leader, that it is frequently a matter of great difficulty to prooure 
an apt illustration or a telling anecdote. This want is well supplied in this 
volume. The work is well arranged, and should prove in every way a 
valuable companion to all who are engaged in teaching the young.”—Quiver. 


The Book for those dealing with Inquirers. 
I/- 


LESSONS ror CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE, AND THOSE WHO WISH TO 
BE, CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


By CHARLES H. YATMAN. Preface by the Rev. 
Canon W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A. Imperial 24mo, rs. 


“The matter is so good, so informing, so splendidly helpful to all who would 
lead others to life and peace in Jesus.”—Word and Work. 


"It is the clearest revelation yet given to us that the saving of souls is a 
serious business.”—E.xfository Times. 


‘©The lessons, treated in an interesting, concise, brief, and business-like 
manner—notes, comments, maxims, proverbs, texts, suggestions, follow each 
other in quick succession.” —J/i/ustrated Missionary News. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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1/6 net. 
By D. L. MOODY. 


THE FULNESS or THE GOSPEL 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


} 


By the late D. L. MOODY. Preface by his Son, 
W. R. Moody. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. set ( post free 1/9). 


LEATHER EDITION, Limp Lambskin Gilt, Gilt Top, 
Silk Register, 2s. 6d. net ( post free 2/9). 


Contents— 
REDEMPTION FROM SIN—THE GREAT DELIVERER—REPENTANCE 
—THE ATONEMENT—REGENERATION—ASSURANCE—FAITH—HOPE 
—LOVE—THE RESURRECTION—THE HOLY GHOST—HEAVEN, 


J. STUART HOLDEN, M.A. :—‘‘ ‘The Fulness of the Gospel,’ by D. Le 
Moody, is a timely and strong book. We have all along known the clear 
notes of Mr. Moody’s Gospel preaching, and have rejoiced in the great 
work which God did through him. In this yolume, however, we are taken 
to the strong doctrinal foundations upon which his evangelistic message 
was based, and in these days such a book cannot but have a steadying 
influence upon those who are being unsettled, and a strengthening power 
upon those who are themselves secking to preach the Evangel, Every page 
of it is pure gold.” 


"A fine personality and a great work are brought before us by this volume. 
It recalls some of the most characteristic features of Mr. Moody’s work. He 
often illuminates a doctrine or a plea with some personal anecdote or apt 
illustration. As a book of plain, definite, and practical teaching, this work 
should receive a warm and widespread welcome.” —The Record. 


* There is the vigour and directness of all Mr. Moody’s work in these charac- 
teristic addresses. We doubt not that the book will be welcomed by many.” 
Life of Faith, 

‘* Among the many English admirers of the late Mr. Moody, any new pubii- 
eation from his pen is sure of an enthusiastic and eager reception. He writes 
indeed, he almost speaks—with great plainness, directness, and point; and 
the skill with which he introduces just the right illustration is very notice- 
able. Every sentence, as it were, gets home. Mr. Moocy and his work is 
already too well known to need airy emphasis from us, and we are sure that 
this, the latest book he has given us, will prove as acceptable and as service 
able as any of its predecessors." —The Bookseller. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 








A_ NEW HELP FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
SS RR Sa a ST 


“MY MATES” 


A VOLUME OF SUNDAY TALKS 


By J. J. BROWN. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 
2s. net - - ~ (y post, 2/3) 


This book contains more than One Hundred 
Anecdotes, and is equally suited for use in a 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Bible-Class 


‘‘A book we have much pleasure in heartily recommending. The author, 
Mr. J. J. Brown, is known to friends of the Bible Society as having been for 
twenty years the Publishing Superintendent at the Bible House. . . . These 
addresses are expressed in simple and telling style, and are made especially 
attractive by their wealth of illustrations drawn from everyday experience and 
stories from olden time.” —Bid/e in the World, 


“‘Admirable ; full of anecdotes, and interesting from the first to the last. The 
teaching is good, and they cannot fail to be a help to those for whom they are 
intended.’’—Record. 


“These Talks have a distinctive character. They are the reflections and 
harvested illustrations of a gentle and cultured soul, who has helped many by 
the sincerity and truth of his life and words, We warmly commend the book to 
the notice of all teachers." —Sunday School Chronicle. 


“‘A book of stories, many of them so pathetic as to draw tears, such as would 
interest lads. We heartily commend this book to all parents and teachers,” 
Local Preachers Magazine, 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


MESSAGES FROM 
THE EPISTLE TO 


THE HEBREWS 


By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D. 


BISHOP OF DURHAM 












Crown 8vo, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 
Gilt, 2s. met - - - (& post, 2/3) 


‘*# beautiful and gracious treatment of the subject from a devotional stand- 
point ; discussed with great lucidity and simplicity of language,”—Lé/e of Faith. 
‘*Dr. Moule is one of our most popular evangelistic expositors, and this work 
will be much valued by all. The book will doubtless remain a very favourite work 
of pure exegesis among many people.” —Ox/ford Chronicle. 


‘* Each section of the Hebrews is dealt with in popular phraseology, but frequent 
references to the original Greek render the treatment critically valuable. Indeed, it 
is seldom that we have met with a volume at one and the same time so popular in 
style and yet so learnedly exegetical.”—Homiletic Review. 


‘Bishop Moule does not discuss its authorship, but gathers from the Epistle 

large and conspicuous spiritual messages likely to be serviceable to mankind, His 

exposition is full of suggestion, and it opens out new avenues of thought.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 







‘A thoughtful treatise. Dr. Moule’s conclusions carry with them convictions of 
the stoutest; his messages are from the heart to the heart.” . 
Shefield Daily Independent, 


‘*The exegesis is above praise. We have the greatest possible pleasure in 
recommending it as a book of unspeakable worth to Biblical students.” 
Hull Eastern Morning News. 
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Useful Works for Ministers and Teachers. 


THE MESSENGER OF GOD 
STUDIES ON MALACHI. 


By the Rev. DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 2s. ez. 


“Mr. Macfadyen gives us in this volume a scholarly study of 
Malachi, and a dexterous application of his teaching to the needs 
and aspirations of our time.” —Ox/ord Chronicle. 


THE USE OF THE EYES 
IN PREACHING 


PREACHING AND SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE. 
Cheap Edition. Paper, 1s. met; Cloth, 1s. 6d. mez. 


**A most novel and ingenious little book which every young 
preacher ought attentively to study.”-—Homiletic Review. 


** The book has a distinct message, to which all who endeavour 
to influence their fellow-men by public speaking would do well to 
pay heed.” —Sunday School Chrenicle. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING 


HELPS, COUNSELS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


By the Rev. F. G. LLEWELLIN. Introductory Letters 
from the BISHOP OF LLANDAFF and the Rev. 
TALBOT RICE. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. mez. 


The Rev. J. E. Watts DiTcHFIELD says: ‘*I can warmly com- 
mend it to all connected with this most important branch of church 
life and work. I think the manual is excellent, and will prove of 
the greatest possible help to very many engaged in this work.” 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





By the Very Rev. CHARLES D. OVENDEN, D.D., 
Dean of Clogher. 


POPULAR SCIENCE FOR 
PAROCHIAL EVENINGS 


With an Introductory Letter from 
Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. met (post free, 25. 9d.). 


Popular Science is a subject always attractive, and it is hoped 
that this book may be a help in providing material for parochial 
lectures, 


Sir Oxtver Lopez says: ‘‘I heartily recognise the excellence of your 
aims, which I take to be three :— First, to provide topics of real interest 
and enlightenment for people living in country districts ; second, to instil 
into the minds of people in general a wider acquaintance with the 
ordinary facts of nature; and third, to show that recent discoveries of 
science are in no way hostile to a rational and deeply reverent attitude 
towards religion.” 


By the Rev. H. H. T. CLEIFE, M.A. 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION 
IN THE LIFE BEYOND 


Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. net (post free, 25. 34.). 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR says: ‘I am glad that this work is being pub- 
lished on Future Recognition. The question whether, if we reach the 
land of the redeemed, we shall be permitted to know our friends, is often 
put, and it will be a comfort to the anxious and to the mourner to havea 
well-reasoned reply. . . . I sincerely hope that this needful treatise will 
confirm the faith of many.” 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR CHURCHMEN. 


Che Churchman 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE & REVIEW 
80 pages of Literary Matter every month. 
Under the joint Editorship of 
The Rev. Professor DAWSON WALKER, D.D., and 
The Rey. Principal F. S. GUY WARMAN, B.D. 


Price 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 6s. net (fost free 7/6). 


The Churchman has a clear and consistent policy—to voice, 
as far as possible, the sentiments of those whose appreciation of 
the privileges of Catholic churchmanship is combined with loyalty 
to the Church of England as a Reformed and Protestant com- 
munion. Articles regularly appear on topics both of historical and 
of present-day interest. The interpretation of the Old and New 
Testaments, Ecclesiastical and Social Problems, Philosophy, 
Criticism, Homiletics, Belles Lettres, all have their place. 
The Churchman combines intrinsic excellence with the 
widest possible variety of interest. 


Some regular and occasional Contributors 3 


The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
Durham, 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. 


The Rey. Arthur Galton, M.A, 
The Rev. Henry Gee, D.D, 
The Rev. H. G, Grey, M.A. 

P. J. Heawood, Esq., M.A. 
The Rev. H. Hensley Henson, 


The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
Edinburgh. 

The V Rev. The Archdeacon of 
London. 

tone ek Canon Barnes-Lawrence, 

The Rev. H. L. C. de Candole, M.A. 

The Rev. C. Lisle Carr, M.A. 

The Rev. W. E. Chadwick, D.D. 

The Rev. Cyril W. Emmet, M.A. 


The Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A, 
The Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D, 

The Rey. R. C. Joynt, M.A. 

The Rey. Harrington C. Lees, M.A. 
The Rey, Alfred Plummer, D.D, 
The Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D, 
The Rey. A. J. Taft, B.D. 

fboe W. H. Griffith Thomas, 


The Rev.J. BE. Watts-Ditchfield, M.A. 


The Publisher will send a Specimen Copy of The Churchman 
post free to any applicant who is not acquainted with the Magazine, 
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